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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


If oratory and debate are arts—and surely oratory 
used to be held a very high art—why cannot the profes- 
sional critics treat their subject as if it were the theatre 
or pictures or music? As a fact the honours seem to 
have been about easy in Wednesday’s debate. Mr. 
Malcolm made a capital start and was not confounded 
through having to tackle the Prime Minister once or 
twice about some disputed quotation. The most inter- 
esting speaker was Lord Hugh Cecil. The great thing 
about Lord Hugh is his originality. He has absorbed 
much scholarship. He reads a great deal—the half- 
penny papers as well as other forms of print—but he re- 
mains quite an original. Is there another original 
of note in the House to-day? If so he keeps in the back- 
ground. Most members, good and bad alike, are soon 
** sicklied o’er with the pale cast’’ of Parliament. It is 
very hard to remain original in the House of Commons, 
as hard perhaps as to write leading articles night after 
night for a paper and remain original. 


The best speech in the true Parliamentary form was 
no doubt Mr. Asquith’s. No one to-day can compare 
with him as a master of the House of Commons style. 
He ought to have been on the front bench in the days of 
the old parliamentary giants of debate—or they ought 
to be on the bench to-day to argue with him. | What 
could be better of the parliamentary kind than his pass- 


age of arms with Lord Hugh Cecil about ‘‘ solvitur am- ° 


bulando’’’? Lord Hugh Cecil: ‘‘ Does the right hon- 
ourable gentleman mean walking through the lobbies ?’’ 
Mr. Asquith: ‘‘ No, sir, I mean walking by the light of 
common sense in the domain of reality ”’ 


Mr. Churchill was in his statesmanship vein and Mr. 
Birrell was flippant. But before Mr. Birrell came Sir 
Edward Carson. Sir Edward Carson is the most lov- 


ably truculent speaker on the Unionist side. The Liberal 


press, always fair to Lord Hugh Cecil, is always unfair 
‘to Sir Edward Carson. He is represented as a mere fire- 


| eater ; or ‘‘ 
| never was a more perverse misjudgment of a politician. 
_ Sir Edward intensely believes what he so intensely says. 


sound and fury signifying nothing *’. There 


His speeches are alive with sincerity. He may be a 
little strong in his phrasing at times. But after all it is 
not the way a man speaks that matters so much—it is 
the feeling that lies behind the words. Sir Edward at- 
tracts us through his fervour—it is part of his rare dis- 
tinction—and would still attract if he belonged to the 
other side in politics. 


If parliamentary ‘‘ sketches ’’ must be, is there not 
a paper which can dare to print fair sketches 
—reasonably fair sketches? Take this Home Rule de- 
bate, for example. To read the sketches in the Liberal 
press one might suppose that Mr. Malcolm was inept, 
Lord Hugh Cecil off the line the whole time, Mr. Long 
unutterable, and Sir Edward Carson the mere bargee ; 
whilst Mr. Asquith was ‘‘at his very best, smashing 
and pulverising ’’ with ‘‘ sledge-hammer blows ’’ the 
whole miserable Opposition case ; Mr. Birrell exquisitely 
witty, sending ‘‘ ripple ’’ after ripple of delight through 
the whole House. But if we look into sketches made by 
those on the other side, we shall find that, roughly, Mr. 
Malcolm, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Long and Sir Edward 
Carson were in reality playing the parts assigned by 
good Liberals to Mr. Asquith, Mr. Birrell and Mr. 
Churchill. 


Is Mr. Philip Snowden on the list of the best after- 
dinner speakers? Clearly he is resolved not to miss 
‘* half the good things which make life worth living ”’ 
in party politics. He has taken to character sketches, 
and this week in a speech described Mr. Asquith as far 
and away the best debater in the House; Mr. Balfour 
as the most interesting man; whilst Mr. Lloyd George, 
it seems, sometimes rises to genius and at other times 
sinks below mediocrity—probably he was a good deal 
below mediocrity when he snapped out an angry saying 
about Mr. Snowden’s book on budgets as an obscure 
pamphlet. Mr. Churchill, Mr. Snowden says, he leaves 
to the photographer. Character sketching by an M.P. 
openly always entertains, but Mr. Snowden wants the 
fine touch and sting of some who have tried it before. 
He is not quite so fresh and finished as Mr. Louis 
Jennings could be. Besides, originality is needed in 
this business. The character sketches ought to be 
accompanied by the kinematographer. 
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The Liberal press seems to think that Lord Helmsley 
committed a bull when he said that the Land Taxes had 
been made as unfair as they ‘‘ reasonably ’’ could be to 
hurt the House of Lords. But where, in reason’s 
name, is the bull? The idea is that an unfair act cannot 
be reasonable. Unfortunately, it is not cynicism, it is 
but common sense to observe that the scheme of some 


politicians and others in acting unfairly is to act ‘* within 
reason 
Mr. Churchill is ashamed of his shepherd. He is so 


much ashamed that on Wednesday at question time he 
read Lord Wolmer a solemn and angry lesson on the im- 
propriety of even mentioning the shepherd. We cannot 
interpret his reply to Lord Wolmer in any other way than 
this. It is quite likely, however, that Mr. Churchill has 
not yet heard the last about his protégé; and now that 
the other godfather, Mr. Lloyd George, has come 
back, we may hope to see some more questions about 
Dartmoor on the paper. Meanwhile Mr. Churchill did 
not bully the new boy quite so nastily as he thought to; 
for trying to trip up Lord Wolmer, he was suddenly 
tripped up by Lord Hugh Cecil. 


The House of Commons is at its very best when it 
is insulted. This may sound like a paradox or a bull; 
but it is literally true. The effect of an affront either 
to the Speaker or to a member of the House is to put 
everybody else on his best behaviour. Nothing could 
be better than Mr. Asquith’s dignified rebuke, carried in 
a proposal of exact fairness to the members charged. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain had an easier part : the offender 
was not of his party. But it was really pleasing— 
though emphatically not surprising—to find the leader of 
the Labour party joining in absolute unison. These 
things make one not quite despair of the House. For the 
opportunity Mr. Wedgwood has given the House to 
show itself at its best one could partly forgive his 
offence ; but Mr. Ginnell is beyond the pale. He played 
a dirty trick on his friend, besides the insult to the 
House. 


There is a manifesto from the offices of the Women’s 
Freedom League: ‘‘ No Votes for Women !—No 
Census !’’ Why, argues the League, should their 
women assist a hostile Government by making intimate 
personal revelations to Government officers who bring 
round the census paper? ‘‘ By giving them details 
upon which future legislation will be based, we make 
ourselves consenting parties to the present political 
status of womanhood in this country... We 
actually approve in effect of the voteless condition of 
fully-qualified women.’’ By this token every Conserva- 
tive and Unionist should refuse to pay income-tax and 
inhabited house duty when the Radicals are in, and 
every Progressive cab driver, when the L.C.C. is run by 
Municipal Reformers, should take the wrong side of the 
road and ride down policemen at point duty. Every 
man who at this present moment pays taxes and obeys 
the law is a Home Ruler and a Single-Chamber man. 


In common with the whole family, Colonel Eustace 
Balfour had great abilities. He was a more than good 
architect in days when good architecture is rare and 
good architects few. If we take architecture as an art, 
though it is rather a science, Colonel Eustace Balfour 
made something of an exception to the family. Mr. 
Arthur Balfour is musical, still his gifts are intellectual, 
not artistic or literary, the opposite of Lord Rosebery. 
Then Francis Balfour, whom the world lost so lament- 
ably soon, was purely scientific. Some think he was the 
greatest of the whole family. Certainly he did wonders 
for science at Cambridge in a very short time. 


On 28th January the Saturpay REvIEw urged the 
Unionist Party to appoint a small committee to go into 
the whole question of fighting the Declaration of 
London in Parliament. This committee has now been 


formed in the House of Commons and we hope that 
there will be parallel action in the House of Lords. Mr. 


Walter Long is the right chairman. There is no. 
Front Bench man with greater capacity for hard work,. 
though we imagine even he will find that it is no light 
labour to deal with all the interests which the Declara- 
tion of London has so lightly settled, without any ade- 
quate preliminary investigation on the part of the 
British Government into all the ramifications of an 
exceedingly difficult and complex question. Mr. 
McKenna told the House that the Board of Admiralty, 
after appointing its representative to the Conference, 
has never once met for the consideration of this 
Declaration ! 


Speaking on behalf of the Foreign Office, Mr. 
McKinnon Wood has followed the line of the Radical 
press in regard to our contentions as to blockade. 


What are the facts? As soon as we _ have 
beaten the enemy’s Navy, our one weapon is. 
blockade. It was the weapon with which we beat 


Napoleon in days when the British Army was com- 
parable as a fighting force with European armies. Now 
that the British Army is no longer comparable with 
European armies we cannot afford to concede any limi- 
tations of our power to blockade. Now that steam, as 
in the blockade of three thousand miles of coast-line 
in the American Civil War, has made the power of 
blockade very much more certain, and new factors such 
as wireless telegraphy have multiplied this advantage 
by enabling wide areas to be patrolled by relatively few 
ships, it is almost inconceivable that the British Govern- 
ment should subscribe to clauses affecting blockade, in 
which our conduct will be regulated not by our necessi-. 
ties but by a foreign court sitting at The Hague. 


The decisions of British prize courts in the past were 
regulated by the proved capabilities of sailing ships and 
by the fact that behind the blockade we were able to 
seize all enemy’s property, whether in neutral ships or 
not, and not even a neutral warship convoy afforded 
the slightest protection. It is obvious that our course 
must alter as circumstances alter ; or, as we have stated’ 
once before, our position must be that of the German 
delegate : ‘‘in reference to mines on the high seas his. 
Government declined to subscribe to rules which might 
be rendered impossible by circumstances, such circum- 
stances obviously being the necessity of doing military 
acts for national ends with a view to winning a 
war’’. If the Germans, therefore, exercise their 
liberty in reference to mines the Hague Court will have 
no power to gainsay them; yet those very mines or the 
threat of their use may powerfully contribute to keep 
our blockade at a distance such as may, under the new 
rules, be held by the foreign court at The Hague to be 
a transgression of the new rules of blockade. 


Some of the papers are describing the Russo-Chinese 
business as a cloud in the East. That is needless pes- 
simism. There is always a certain terror at any rate 
in the sound of an ultimatum ; but an ultimatum to China 
is not at all the same thing as an ultimatum to other 
powers. It is China’s way to disregard neighbours’ 
inconvenient treaty rights, if it suits her book, until force 
appears on the scene. There seems to be no doubt that 
Russia’s claim is strictly correct. The Chinese Govern- 
ment knows this and will give way: the more so that 
Japan and Russia are now hand in hand. 


A waiting game always pays in Austria, and Baron 
Bienerth is reaping the reward of the patience he has 
shown in the last few months. A very well-guarded 
bribe has squared the Poles and now the Slav Union, a 
formidable engine of obstruction, has broken up. The 
Slowenes are determined to protest against the estab- 
lishment of an Italian Faculty of Law at the University 
of Vienna, but their partners in the Union, the Czechs, 
see in the scheme an earnest of possible favours to 
themselves in the language question, and are accord- 
ingly in favour of it. The Slowenes would doubtless 
cause trouble if they started obstruction, but they are a 
small party and it should not cost much to win them 
over. Meanwhile, the Czechs, deprived of the chance. 
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of putting the blame on their more impetuous allies, 
must be very circumspect. 


In Germany the blue-black bloc—so greatly abused— 
as breaking up. The Centre party has definitely 
ranged itself against the Government. In the Com- 
mittee which is dealing with the Alsace-Lorraine Bill 
the Centre members have joined the Radicals and 
Socialists and have helped to revolutionise the principle 
-of the measure. The original Bill excludes the Reichs- 
‘land from the.Federal Council ; the Committee’s amend- 
ment grants it three representatives. By way of com- 
pensation the Federal Council explicitly receives the 
right of nominating the Governor, which, however, 
appears to be implicitly assigned to it by the original 
terms of the Bill. Thus a new situation has been 


created, which the Government are meeting by suspend- 


ing all dealings with the Alsace-Lorraine Bill in the 
Reichstag. 

Though not, in the barbarous phrase, ‘‘ a valetudi- 
narian ’’, the German Emperor has always distrusted 
his health ; and years ago, when the Crown Prince was 
very young, the Emperor caused his brother to be thor- 


oughly educated in the highest affairs of State ; the idea 


-being that he could be succeeded at any moment by one 
who would be thoroughly equipped to rule in Germany. 
The health of the German Emperor is a matter of great 
importance not only to Germany but to Great Britain. 
There is a popular notion in this country that the Ger- 
man Emperor endangers peace, and that, were it not for 
him, fear of a war might be dispelled. But the best- 
informed and cleverest Germans hold that this is entirely 
wrong : as things are now, they say, the Emperor makes 
ifor peace. 


‘The Emperor is strong enough to keep in check the 
militant party in Germany, which includes high officials ; 
whereas it might be very different if a young ruler were 
suddenly called to the Throne. Bureaucracy might then 
prevail. There is probably a great deal in this view. 
Germany, it is true, owes its fleet simply to the Emperor 
—and the fleet does not make for (nor greatly) peace. 
But the Emperor recognises the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of his position; and he has a great con- 
trolling power. Anyhow the ordinary Labour party 
opinion that the German people are divinely disposed to- 
wards this country, but that their Emperor is the con- 
stant menace to peace, is absurd. 


The American House of Representatives has passed 
‘the Reciprocity Bill. Mr. Champ Clark, speaker-elect 
of the House, announced with the utmost can- 
dour that the real idea of the Bill and the policy 
was political. It was a great step towards the absorp- 
tion of Canada in the United States. Mr. Clark evidently 
could see nothing in this view to hide ; to him it was the 
obvious thing about the agreement. To everybody else, 
too, who has eyes and wants to see. But Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Knox are terribly upset by Mr. Clark’s honesty. 
They are both assuring us, hand on heart, that they have 
no ulterior political ideas in urging this policy. But 
their assurances do not seem to have assured Canada 
much. There opposition to the agreement grows, as the 


-debate in the Canadian House has shown. 


There have been rumours this week about South 
African Preference. It is probable, or it is not improb- 
_able, that South Africa will cancel the preferential tariff 
for British imports, and contribute instead a fixed sum 
towards local and imperial defence. The South 
African preference is worth half-a-million a year 
to British manufacturers. It is a one-sided arrange- 
ment—an earnest in expectation of a scheme of 
imperial preference. As a one-sided arrangement it 
can no more last for ever than the arrangement with 
Canada. The rumours, therefore, idle as they may be, 
are not without meaning—certainly not pour rire. 


The Savarkar Case now before the Hague Interna- 
tional Tribunal is very puzzling. There is the dispute 
‘of fact whether Savarkar was recaptured at Mar- 


seilles, after escaping from the British ship which was 
taking him to Bombay, by a French gendarme or by pur- 
suers from the vessel. Then arises the question 
whether, if it were one or the other, this makes any 
difference to the legality of the arrest under the Extradi- 
tion Treaty. If the arrest is held good, the sentence on 
Savarkar for his part in the Nasik Conspiracy and the 
murder of Mr. Jackson, the Collector of Nasik, which is 
at present suspended, will not be affected. But suppose 
the arrest was an unjustifiable intrusion on French terri- 
tory and gives a right to the French Government of ob- 
jection, is its proper demand that Savarkar should be 
brought back to Marseilles and let loose; or would it 
waive this and accept some other arrangement? And 
what would Savarkar gain by being brought back? 
Application in due form could be made for extradition. 
But his arrest being bad in the first instance, his trial, 
we suppose, would be irregular and he would have to be 
tried again. He might stand a better chance on a 
second trial. 


Party politics have nothing, of course, to do with law, 
and to suggest that the taint touches such legal Olym- 
pians as the Lord Chancellor and the other law lords 
is ‘‘ flat blasphemy ’’. Yet it is strange that in the 
brewer’s appeal which came before the House of Lords 
the other day the Lord Chancellor and Lord Shaw should 
have given their opinions against the brewer, and Lord 
Halsbury and Lord Atkinson should have decided in his 
favour. The point appears to be an extremely simple 
one : whether a brewer in estimating the net profits of 
his trade is entitled to deduct the amount paid for the 
compensation levy. Most business men, and we believe 
most lawyers, would say unhesitatingly, Yes, because 
the levy is an outgoing connected with the brewer’s trade 
or business—he certainly does not pay it for his amuse- 
ment. But Lords Loreburn and Shaw answered No, 
because the publican sells wine and spirits as well as 
beer! We have the greatest respect for the present Lord 
Chancellor, except where party politics are concerned, 
and then we do not trust him a yard. Happily, the 
result of an equal division of law lords is that the appeal 
is lost, and so the brewers were saved from another 
injustice. 


Should it be a criminal offence for little boys to skate 
upon the pavements of Stoke Newington? The borough 
council of Stoke Newington think it should: Mr. 
Churchill thinks it should not. Perhaps Mr. Churchill 
is right. If the skating is dangerous to non-skaters in 
Stoke Newington it is dangerous in Marylebone and S. 
Pancras ; and there is no reason why the people of Stoke 
Newington should be safer than other people. Bye-laws 
that create new offences should not be made without 
better reasons than the borough council of Stoke New- 
ington have to show. _ Besides there are many more 
dangerous things than roller-skating on the pavement. 
There is a law against long hat-pins in Vienna, and it is 
by no means a dead letter. 


The old ticket-of-leave system—the staple of many an 
honest melodrama after Charles Peace—has at last gone 
altogether. Henceforth the discharged convict really 
anxious to make a clean start will not be brought into 
direct contact with the police. Up to now the convict 
has been supervised by the police on the one hand ; and 
cared for by various philanthropic societies on the other ; 
and there has been no co-operation between the police 
and the societies. The new scheme is to combine into 
a central body the societies which have hitherto aided 
discharged prisoners ; and to give this body authority to 
deal with the convicts, and funds to carry on the work. 
This body will be responsible for the convicts whose in- 
terests it serves, and the police will have no more deal- 
ings with discharged prisoners so long as they keep 
from further crime. 


If there is really a popular demand for a standard nu- 
tritive quality of bread, it is about the most intelligent 
thing the public has taken in hand fora long time. The 
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** Daily Mail’’ has a really good cry this time. We 
hope it is true that the great folks are taking it up, 
as they are responsible for the use of the white innutri- 
tious bread by the others—the working classes especi- 
ally. It does not so much matter about quality to them. 
Their great variety of food secures them from the prac- 
tical starvation which the poor suffer who rely on bread 
largely for nourishment. But all classes are so ‘‘ re- 
spectable ’’ that they must have their bread as white as 
that on the tables of the ‘‘ nobility and gentry ’’. 
In a few years there would be better teeth and better 
bones amongst the people, and fewer recruits rejected, 
if good bread came into use. How preposterous it is 
that millers for years have been putting up expensive 
machinery to grind out and reject everything good in 
wheat! The thing to do with it now is to scrap it. 


Either Canon Beeching or Mr. Warren, President of 
Magdalen, would have made a good Professor of 
Poetry. Each, especially Mr. Beeching, may claim to be 
a minor poet—not that poetry is necessary to a professor 
of poetry—and each is a scholar of wide culture ; and 
neither is a mere academic. On merits there was little 
to choose between them. Naturally the President of 
Magdalen won on his own ground. In the dons’ world 
Mr. Warren is now the most conspicuous Oxford figure. 
No one will grudge him his new distinction, and his pro- 
fessorship is certain to give us another book of literary 
criticism, good in taste and judgment. But alas! pro- 
fessorships and professors can do nothing, nothing at 
all, to help the real thing. 


Drama as the art of beautiful speech—it is a strange 
topic for a lecturer who is talking to an audience in 
London. But the lecturer is fresh from Dublin, and we 
know then what the topic means. Mr. Yeats, of course, 
was thinking entirely of Synge and his comrades of the 
Abbey Theatre. His theme could call no English author 
to mind save, perhaps, Mr. Masefield. But at once we 
remember Synge. Few of his words are outside the 
vocabulary of a Tudor peasant. It is pure English, with 
the added grace of an idiom drawn from the Gaelic. 
Nor is it an acquired manner or fashion of writing, but 
aliving tongue. For speech such as this on the lips of a 
whole people, who would not burn the printed books of 
to-day and return to the age of the singer and the 
minstrel ? 


To Mr. Yeats, who cares only for the native culture 
shared by a whole people, the coming of printed litera- 
ture is artistically disastrous. | When art has passed 
from the people into printed books culture becomes the 
possession of a few. Itconsists in treasures of memory, 
a critical appreciation of this man’s work or that. The 
‘* poet’s talking’’ of the Western playboy is no more for 
every day. It is only possible in rare printed master- 
pieces which are beyond the appreciation of all but a 
very few. Common speech goes down and down with 
the coming of books, till at last it is a tissue of worn 
metaphor that suggests no image, and the merest rags 
and tags of slang and cliché. 


Mr. Yeats and his comrades have found the old popu- 
lar culture which goes before printed literature in the 
West of Ireland ; and it is their aim to keep it alive and 
make of it a national possession. Synge has captured 
the beautiful speech of Arran, and we think with Mr. 
Yeats that the works of Synge will be read centuries 
hence as the complete expression of the Irish spirit and 
culture. Of the deliberate attempt to go back—the 
attempt to revive the lost arts of the singer and minstrel 
—we are suspicious. A conscious effort after 
revival can only result in the production of a genre or 
cult ; in the brewing of false atmospheres. You cannot 
turn back a book-fed people to listen to the songs of its 
early years. Synge has not in his plays of Irish life 
consciously put back the clock in obedience to a theory. 
He has found a people in point of time hundreds of years 
behind the. people of Dublin or London; and he has 
stolen their secret of beautiful speech while there was 
yet time. 


MR. BRYCE AND A BETRAYAL. 


HE agreement which President Taft has induced 

Canadian Ministers to accept has been spoken of as 
a political miracle, in that it runs counter to the 
whole spirit of the traditional policy both of Canada 
and the United States. No one outside Mr. Taft’s own 
little coterie at Washington expected it, least of all 
Canadian Ministers and the Canadian people, and now 
that it is being subjected to quiet and searching examina- 
tion it is found to involve an economic revolution of 
momentous concern to the industrial and political in- 
terests, not alone of the two contracting parties, but of 
the whole British Empire. The significant fact for us 
in this country is that our Ambassador at Washington 
should be among those to whom this revolution owes its 
initiative. On Wednesday Mr. Asquith gave the House 
of Commons the glib assurance that Mr. Bryce had not 
been actively engaged in helping to bring about the 
agreement. Mr. Asquith can have but slight acquaint- 
ance with the inner facts of the situation. What he 
now says is in direct conflict with Mr. Fielding’s narra- 
tion in the Canadian House of Commons, and it becomes 
the business of at least the Unionists in the British 
Parliament to make the British people understand 
exactly what is now in contemplation, and the share of 
British Ministers—by what they have done, as well as by 
what they have left undone, and of the British Ambas- 
sador by his incessant activity—in what may well prove 
to be the deadliest blow yet struck at the unity of the 
British Empire. In essentials, what is now happening 
between Canada and the United States is what hap- 
pened between the States which came to form the 
German Zollverein. We recall how Prussia revised 
her tariff and invited the other German States to recipro- 
cate. The process of German reciprocation went 
through the kind of difficulties which Canada and the 
United States must go through, because of the indi- 
vidual, industrial and national interests which each has 
created, but it was accompanied throughout by the 
building of interlacing railways and tariffs, and the 
world’s history proves that these, operating at a moment 
of external menace, will together overcome every 
obstacle. The builders of modern Germany knew that 
the political separation of the German States could not 
survive the steady process of penetration, and whether 
the shrewd men of Washington recognise the German 
parallel or not, they know well enough the end to which 
their policy is directed. It is only necessary to look at 
a map of, say, the Great Northern Railway system of 
Mr. J. J. Hill’s creation in the Western States. He is 
Mr. Taft’s associate, and in anticipation of the agree- 
ment of to-day he has for a decade past been pushing 
up spurs from his main American line to the Canadian 
boundary, until that part of his system resembles a fork 
with many half-finished prongs. For years past he has 
also been quietly buying up spare railway charters in 
the Canadian West. Other astute railway men have 
been busy with other tracks running north and south, 
so that within two years of the acceptance of reciprocity 
we shall most certainly see the whole boundary territory 
on both sides interlaced with channels of trade, to divert 
southwards and northwards food supplies and raw 
materials of industry, which now pass east and west 
between province and province, and between Canada 
and her motherland, in exchange for British manu- 
factures. Tariffs and railways, and the consequent 
community of commercial and social interest, will 
assuredly act in North America as they have acted in 
Germany, and we of the British Empire will then fully 
realise that in our constructive policy we have been 
once more ‘‘ too late.’’ 

It is futile to pretend that British Ministers have not 
gone into this entanglement with their eyes open, as 
futile as to pretend that they have not striven to keep 
the British people in the dark as long as possible. The 
agreement was made in secret, and is now being pushed 
through with a haste which is nothing short of indecent, 
seeing the far-reaching consequences which flow from it. 
In one of the few illuminating disclosures to which 
Ministers have been driven in the House of Commons 
Mr. Asquith has stated that the Government were kept 
fully informed of the progress of the agreement through- 
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out the whole of its stages. The negotiations were 
heralded in the early part of last year by a visit of Mr. 
Bryce to Ottawa. There followed Mr. Taft’s invitation 
to Canadian Ministers to enter upon a conference, the 
result of which was the provisional agreement of last 
March. Further negotiations, again upon the initiative 
of Mr. Bryce and Mr. Taft, were begun in November 
last, and concluded in January of this year by the 
agreement to which Mr. Bryce and British Ministers at 
once assented, and which is now before the Legislatures 
of Canada and the United States. To every stage of 
these prolonged negotiations Mr. Bryce was a party. 
He knew throughout, as we are only now beginning to 
know, the motives of Mr. Taft, their initiator; the vital 
change in the commercial arrangements of the whole 
North American Continent, which was in contemplation; 
the immediate lessening of the advantages enjoyed in 
Canadian and United States markets by British manu- 
facturers; the leverage which the United States would 
at once possess to exact concessions inconsistent with 
the preferential policy of Canada. Mr. Bryce knew all 
this, and it would be an insult to conclude that he had 
not also a clear appreciation of the intimate bearing of 
these changes upon the political future of Canada as a 
partner State in the British Empire. Knowing these 
things, what have Mr. Bryce and British Ministers done 
to keep the British people informed of a new situation 
vitally affecting their interests? Not one single word 
of explanation have they vouchsafed from the time of 
Mr. Bryce’s visit to Ottawa, and only now that the 
agreement is signed and Canadian Ministers are irre- 
vocably committed, do we learn through the Hon. 
George E. Foster, the ex-Finance Minister of Canada, 
and a bitter opponent of the agreement, that by a stroke 
of the pen the whole of the British preference is 
abolished on eight important items, two of which alone 
involve a British export trade of £650,000, while on 
twenty-three other items the British preference is 
materially reduced. What is a British Ambassador for 
if not to safeguard the British trade interests upon 
which the fabric of our Empire rests? Mr. Bryce has 
been mute throughout to us but most vocal to Mr. Taft. 
It was Lord Grey who, with some appreciation of the 
immediate British trade interest in the arrangement, at 
once cabled its full details to the Colonial Office. His 
dispatch was received in Downing Street on the morning 
of Saturday, January 28. Many important branches of 
British manufacturing were concerned. Did Ministers 
cause the cabled details to be immediately given to 
Parliament and the Press? Not at all. The lengthy 
message was left to filter in the deliberate official way 
across the road from Downing Street to Gwydyr House, 
the headquarters of the Board of Trade, and thence by 
slow stages to what a Canadian authority has called 
‘*a more or less obscure street in the City where an office 
glories in the title of the Commercial Intelligence 
Department of His Majesty’s Board of Trade’. It was 
not until seven days after the receipt of the dispatch 
from Lord Grey that its existence came by accident to 
the knowledge of an enterprising London journalist, and 
not until seventeen days had passed was the House of 
Commons informed even of the meagre details which 
had thus come through the cable. From Mr. Bryce, 
one of the parties to the agreement and the chosen 
custodian of British interests in this matter, we get not 
one single word, and only by worrying Ministers day 
after day by questions in the House of Commons are 
the British public, the predominant partners in the 
British Empire, allowed to know how their birthright 
is being whittled away to fulfil the ends of the scheming 
political bosses of Washington. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood, speaking for the Ministry in 
the House of Commons, has sought to allay the anxiety 
of the British trading community by declaring that the 
tariff changes brought about by the reciprocity agree- 
ment are of ‘‘ no practical importance ”’ to this country. 
A more short-sighted and inaccurate statement it would 
be difficult to conceive. There is firstly the certainty of 
dearer British food and raw material, by reason of the 
diversion of Canadian supplies to the United States, 
instead of to this country—is that nothing to our 
““Cheap Loaf Ministry ’’? This diversion must 
strengthen the competing power of the United States 


in all the markets of the world—is that no concern of 
ours? There is further the probability, amounting almost 
to a certainty, that the partial reciprocity now con- 
templated will develop into the complete commercial 
union which Mr. Taft and Mr. Champ Clark alike 
proclaim. But there is more .than all this. We 
have the evidence of leading British manufacturers of 
the highly injurious effect of some of the present tariff 
changes upon considerable British industries. Messrs. 
John Lysaght, Limited, speaking, as they tell us, for 
ninety per cent. of the galvanised iron trade of this 
country, point out the serious consequences of the with- 
drawal of the Canadian preference upon an important 
British industry. They anticipate that the greater part, 
if not the whole, of the British trade with Canada must 
pass to the United States, and they proceed to make 
this significant comment: ‘‘ It would appear that in the 
preparing of this reciprocity agreement some one has 
been looking after the interests of the United States 
iron trade; but there does not appear to have been any 
consideration for the interests of the iron trade of Great 
Britain. For our competitors the result is a triumph; 
to British manufacturers a rebuff; and, indeed, the loss 
of something which has been presented and is taken 
away is more disturbing than the lack of something 
which has never been given.’’ Similar evidence is 
accumulating from those concerned in the British 
cutlery, tinplate and other trades. Mr. Bryce was fully 
cognisant of these contemplated changes in the British 
industrial position in North America; and we should like 
to know what steps he, as the accredited guardian of 
British interests, took to inform both the United States 
and Canadian Governments of this effect of the agree- 
ment. So far as the public are informed he did nothing, 
and his colleagues in Whitehall are imitating his 
masterly inactivity. In view of the facts as we now 
know them it is puerile to pretend that this is a mere 
question of the local convenience of Canada and the United 
States, in which we have no concern. It is a British 
trade question, and an Empire question, and it is only 
because the British Government have left Canadian 
Ministers absolutely at the mercy of Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Champ Clark and the avowed annexationists of’ the 
United States, that this fresh menace faces us. 
Mr. Taft was careful, a few days since, to tell us of 
the complete accord in this reciprocity matter between 
himself and his Democratic opponents, and the words 
were hardly out of his mouth before the leader of the 
Democrats conjured up a picture of the result of recipro- 
city: ‘‘ The American flag flying over the whole of 
British North America ’’, Britain ‘‘ willingly and joy- 
fully assenting to the Northern Dominion becoming part 
of the Republic.’’ Mr. Taft is shocked at this authori- 
tative exposure of the animating idea of Washington 
statesmansh'p. Unless we are gravely mistaken, the 
people of Canada and the British Empire will be shocked 
too. 


HOME RULE AGAIN. 


S not the House of Commons indeed the home of 
freedom? The session is not a fortnight old, and the 
Government have already taken the whole of the pri- 
vate members’ time and have suppressed debate on the 
Address. Surely Home Rule is a big enough matter to 
excuse a large number of members having something to 
say on it, and even wishing to say it? We can quite 
understand the Government wanting to stifle the Home 
Rule debate—it was not to their advantage that 
it should go on—but rudimentary sense of shame, 
which ought to be able to survive a fortnight of a 
session, should have restrained them. However, they 
are only hastening on their own troubles. The Address 
was simple work. Not so the Parliament Bill. This 
Bill, which they have been at such pains to hide from the 
people—for which they hoped to get a clear decision 
before it was understood or even known, perhaps be- 
cause it was not understood or known—this Bill has now 
tocome out into the light and stand discussion. No mere 
debate on a resolution this time : but solemn argument : 
second reading: committee: report: third reading. 
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Think of the terrors of committee ! And when they have 
at last got the Bill through the Commons, the real diffi- 
culty is only beginning. The Lords will take their time, 
whatever they do—the Government may depend on that 
—and the Coronation will find controversy at its height. 
What a delightful task will be Mr. Asquith’s then ! Well, 
people must reap what they have sown. 

Mr. Asquith was probably feeling this during the 
Home Rule debate. Perhaps it accounts for his fine 
superiority to the possibility of any compact between 
him and the Irish Nationalists. There is no 
virtue in the word ‘‘compact’’. Compact or not, 
the fact stands that when Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, and then Mr. Asquith, had a majority in- 
dependent of the Nationalists, they put Home Rule on 
one side. They gave it simply no attention at all; 
though they were in a much stronger position to carry it 
than they are now. They could have got their enormous 
majority to go with them solid for Home Rule by threat- 
ening to send them back to their constituents if they did 
not. But the moment they were not sure of a majority 
independent of the Nationalists, they changed their tone 
and Home Rule was held out. When the election of last 
year brought them back dependent on the Nationalists, 
Home Rule was promised. Now, whena second election 
has kept them dependent on the Nationalists, it is pro- 
mised first place after the Parliament Bill: the day 
almost is named. These are the facts : to ask us not to 
infer some kind of give and take between the Nationalists 
and the Government is absurd. Mr. Asquith is really 
putting his case toohigh. And it is no use to claim that 
they are introducing Home Rule because the public wants 
it, for they are afraid to take the public opinion upon it. 
Mr. Redmond—smart fencer as he is—could only turn 
off Lord Hugh Cecil’s challenge with banter. It is clearer 
than ever that the Government and Nationalist game is 
to get Home Rule passed without facing an election that 
should turn expressly or even mainly on Home Rule. 
Hence their opposition to the obviously democratic 
Referendum. This really takes all interest out of the 
Home Rule business. One feels it is not a spontaneous 
move ; it is not set going on merits : a different situation 
from Gladstone’s. Gladstone had made himself white- 
hot anxious to pass Home Rule by the time he introduced 
his Bill—he thought of nothing else—and at any rate he 
was not afraid to face the country. He fought the next 
two elections—the last of his life—on Home Rule. Then 
it was in every way worth arguing the matter on merits. 

Mr. Malcolm’s motion has had one exceedingly good 
effect. It has shown that the little Home Rule attack 
—some called it devolution—that seized a few Unionists 
not yet immune against silly little complaints of this sort 
had passed off. Nota Unionist opened his mouth even 
in the most qualified admiration of Home-Rule-all- 
round, which Lord Hugh Cecil, by the way, fathered on 
Sir Edward Grey. Is not this rather unkind to Mr. T. A. 
Brassey? We really thought if Home-Rule-all-round 
had a father at all, it was he. Certainly he is putative 
father ; and we will say this for Mr. Brassey—that he 
always was in favour of this universal Home Rule. He 
has no need to pretend amazing changes in the situation 
to justify a new attitude. Such changes are hard indeed 
to find. True, public feeling here is not embittered to- 
day by the contemplation of Maamtrasna murders: a 
blessed gain. In itself Home Rule is peculiarly a matter 
one can discuss quietly. But the absence of outrages 
does not make a case for it : just as outrages were never 
the real case against it. 

What is Home Rule expected todo? Pre-eminently, 
it seems, to make peace between England and Ireland : 
‘‘union of hearts ’’, of course: all the old tags come 
back. But the quarrel, Lord Hugh Cecil showed, had 
never been between England and Ireland, but between 
\rishmen and Irishmen. How on earth is shutting them 
3p in an Irish Parliament-house going to make those 
good friends who have spent all their lives and the lives 
of their forefathers quarrelling in a British Parliament- 
house? Is there anything peculiarly sedative in 
the Irish political atmosphere or in the Dublin cli- 
mate ? Why, even if all Irish groups wanted Home Rule, 
‘ve suspect they would hate each other none the less 


when they got it. Then what if, as is, one party of Irish. 
men loathed Home Rule? Is an Irish Parliament likely 
to pacify them ? 

If there were a feud between England and Ireland, 
Home Rule would have to be urged as a sort of judicial 
separation. This may be thought preferable to a cat- 
and-dog life ; but at best it is a miserable faute de mieux 
and, we are told, is often provocative of worse things. 
But it will not do, as Mr. Asquith wants, to claim the 
relief judicial separation may provide from a disastrous 
marriage as a happy move towards conjugal felicity. It 
is not generally made a matter for congratulation all 
round when a judicial separation is obtained. But, 
either way, feud between England and Ireland is the last 
thing the Nationalists will hear of now—over here at any 
rate. Mr. Redmond was weeping on our necks on Wed- 
nesday. His emotion was ill-timed and not happily 
staged. You weep with joy when somebody comes back, 
not when he goes ; you are not supposed to, at least, but 
Mr. Redmond is not even going yet. Maybe he will not 
goat all—not even if he gets Home Rule ; which answers 
what some think the strongest argument for it. 
These should remember that some Irish Nationalist 
members (though under another name) will be left at 
Westminster even if we have Home-Rule-all-round and 
dodge the in-and-out difficulty. Seriously, Mr. Redmond 
overdid the Nationalist love for this country and the 
Empire. The Boer War, with a Nationalist member 
fighting on the side of our enemy, was not so many years 
ago. If we had a war now with a foreign country, would 
Nationalist sympathy be with us? Would they wish 
their young men to serve in the British ranks or would 
they wish them to hold aloof? We should not be wise 
if we took Mr. Redmond and his friends for changed men 
until we had much better evidence of reform than a con- 
ciliatory speech which fitted in perfectly with the 
speaker’s political needs of the moment. We should be 
glad to think they were changed, but we prefer to 
suspend judgment. 

As to the relief Parliament is to get by handing over 


-non-imperial things to local parliaments, that requires a 


practical distinction between what is and what is not 
imperial and depends entirely on that distinction. This 
is very difficult, and hardly two men would spontan- 
eously agree on it. Mr. Asquith says we shall know 
when we walk ‘‘in the domain of reality ’’. Yes, and 
then we may regret it, too late. Home Rule is charm- 
ing to move about in precisely while it is a world not 
realised. 

What is Home Rule to be? The colonial analogy 
seems to be the favourite one. Then what about the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament? Have we any 
control over a self-governing colony? Is it not a com- 
monplace that we should not even try to keep within the 
empire a colony that wished to secede? But should we 
let Ireland go, if Ireland wanted? Are we to give Ireland 
control of customs, power to make a tariff, power to 
protect against England? Are we to let Ireland make 
its own treaties with foreign powers? Are we to give up 
taxing Irishmen for imperial purposes? And if we dogo 
on taxing Ireland, what are the chances of any finality in 
Home Rule as a settlement? We could not give Ire- 
land nearly all the things held essential to colonial self- 
government; and Ireland, having some, would neces- 
sarily press for the rest, with reason. The last state 
would certainly be worse than the first. 


THE BURTHEN OF THE RATES. 


“TRE quarrel between local and Imperial taxation, or 
rates and taxes, is of immemorial antiquity. Ever 
since the poor-law of Elizabeth the battle has raged 
round the questions : What are national and what are 
local services? Who is to pay? And who is to 
administer? Mr. Hayes Fisher raised the question once 
more in the House of Commons on Monday by way of 
an amendment to the Address. The member for 
Fulham, as everyone knows, was formerly Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury; and is now the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the London County 
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Courtcil, so that he spoke as one having authority. The 
gist of Mr. Fisher’s complaint is that the Government 
has laid new duties on local authorities, more particu- 
larly in London, but has omitted to provide new funds 
to discharge them. The new duties are the provision 
of meals for necessitous children, the provision of 
medical inspection (which inevitably includes in many 
cases medical treatment), higher education, and the 
greater cost of primary education, pensions for teachers 
and policemen. The truth is that everybody is tugging 
at the public purse, and whether their demands are 
satisfied out of local rates or Imperial taxes, the mendi- 
cants neither know nor care. Local rates in England 
have, during the last twenty years, more than doubled, 
like the national expenditure. The average rate in 
London is 7s. 6d. in the £, not so high as it is in many 
provincial towns, where it is 10s. in the £ and even 
more. But while the Government, particularly the 
Education Board, continues to add to the functions, and 
therefore the expenditure, of the local authorities, it 
diminishes by its financial legislation their source of 
revenue, namely, the rateable value of their property. 
This is especially the case in London, where the new 
and exorbitant licence duties on public-houses have 
deprived the ratepayers of the metropolis of a revenue of 
about £157,000, nearly equivalent to a penny rate, by 
lowering the assessable value to the tune of something 
like £370,000. Mr. Hayes Fisher’s contention, tem- 
perately urged in a weighty and well-reasoned speech, is 
that the Government should come to the assistance of 
the ratepayers by means of increased grants from the 
Imperial Exchequer. Of the present metropolitan 
expenditure two-thirds are contributed by the rates, and 
the remaining third by Imperial funds. Is this division 
of burthens just? 

This Government is not responsible for the addition 
of £12,000,000 to the education rate. That is the 
result of Mr. Balfour’s Education Act, which rightly 
‘* put the voluntary schools on the rates ’’, and gave a 
large Exchequer grant to meet the increased local 
charge. That grant has not proved sufficient, because, 
as Mr. Hayes Fisher, with quaint candour observed, 
‘‘ when the schools came under the authorities efficiency 
had to be studied ’’. That the voluntary or non-provided 
schools have increased in efficiency since they ‘‘ came 
under the authorities ’’ is not denied by any party: but 
that the increased grant is not equal to the increased 
cost is also admitted, and the question arises, how is 
more money to be obtained—from the ratepayers or 
from the taxpayers? There are two arguments in 
favour of increasing the grants from the Imperial 
Exchequer rather than increasing the rates—that the 
services in question are national rather than local, and 
that the Board of Education at Whitehall is the real 
controlling authority, which uses the County Councils 
as instruments of administration. Nothing is more 
difficult than to take a chalk and draw a line between 
national and local services, except in the case of London, 
to which we shall revert, and which for the moment we 
subtract from the argument. Take, for instance, edu- 
cation. It is a truism to say that the State or nation 
is interested in the education of all its children. But it 
is equally a truism to say that Birmingham, Bradford, 
and Glasgow are, each of them, interested in the educa- 
tion of their own children; and with regard to technical 
education each of those cities may be interested in giving 
its children a specific training to meet local conditions 
of trade. The same observations apply to the relief of 
the poor. The State is interested in the humane but 
rational treatment of indigence: but every locality is 
interested in the same object, and also, more particu- 
larly, in preventing the poor from eating up the best 
of the community. With regard to police (except in the 
case of the metropolis), we have always held that the 
protection of life and property, and the good ordering of 
morals, is a question for the local rather than the 
Imperial authority. The evil of the present arrange- 
ment is that those who pay two-thirds of the cost are 
mere administrators: while those who only pay one- 
third are the governors. As Mr. Griffith Boscawen put 
it vividly, ‘‘ The Board of Education swooped down on 
the local authority, and commanded it to do this, that, 
and the other, and the local authority had simply to obey 


and pay. That was not local government. It was local 
government by a central bureau at the expense of the 
local authority ’’. It is quite evident that there is con- 
siderable friction between the Education Board at 
Whitehall and the education committees of the County 
Councils, as there must always be when one party ‘‘ has 
simply to obey and pay’’. This, situation cannot and 
ought not to continue, and it is well that the Govern- 
ment agreed at the eleventh hour, through the mouth 
of Mr. Hobhouse, to the appointment of a committee 
of inquiry, though this concession falls far short of their 
definite promises of legislation. But those who clamour 
for larger Imperial grants cannot have it both ways. 
If more money is to be issued from the Exchequer to the 
local authorities for education and poor-relief, it cannot 
be expected that there should be a relaxation of central 
control. Only on terms of raising more rates, or leaving 
the proportion of contribution as it is now, can the local 
authorities claim to divide the power on anything like 
equal terms with the pundits of Whitehall. 

We have excepted London from the above argument; 
and we think the metropolis deserves exceptional treat- 
ment. London is the capital of the Empire, and the 
population of the London police area approaches 
7,000,000. In addition to its own population Londen 
is the playground of the rich of all countries, and unfor- 
tunately the refuge of the poor of all countries. 
Hundreds of thousands of ‘‘ transient strangers ’’ (to 
borrow an Americanism), pass through its portals every 
year. What Rome was to the world of the Augustan 
age, that London is to the modern world. All this 
makes the problems of education, pauperism, and police 
peculiarly onerous for the ratepayers of the metropolis, 
as is recognised with regard to the police, though not 
with regard to education or the relief of the poor. The 
rich pleasure-seekers who crowd the theatres and the 
restaurants and rifle the shops, ‘‘ bursting with opu- 
lence ’’ (as Burke described them), cannot escape their 
share of responsibility for the paupers, for purple and 
fine linen always have a background of rags. We are 
of opinion that these people ought to be made to pay a 
poll-tax, just as visitors to Homburg or Baden for a 
week or two have to pay a municipal tax. Let the 
County Council consider of it. Mr. Walter Long, who 
is now a metropolitan member, put his finger on the 
point when he said that the compound householder was 
responsible for the indifference with which the rise of 
London rates was regarded. A very large number, both 
of rich and poor people, live nowadays in flats, or tene- 
ments, or lodgings, where the rates are included, or 
supposed to be included, in the rent. These people, in 
all classes of life, pay no rates, and are quite indifferent 
to their rise or fall. Altogether, you get a very peculiar 
condition of things in London, burthensome to the resi- 
dent householder, but free from care for the flat-dweller 
and the patrons of hotels. If the County Council and 
the Borough Councils of London do not take care to 
keep rates within reasonable limits, they will drive the 
old-fashioned occupier into the suburbs or into flat- 
land, and the rating authorities will roam bootlessly 
about in a désert of empty houses. 


THE HEART-SICK NONCONFORMISTS. 


W® really pity the sorrows of the Nonconformists. 
Wales, the land of Bethesdas, is once 
more reminded of the impotent man who could never 
get into the troubled waters because, just as he had 
reached the brink of his desire, another stepped down 
before him. Again and again Welsh Nonconformity 
has been besought and entreated to wait just a little 
longer. Again and again it has choked down angry 
threats of revolt and secession if its demands are not 
at once attended to. And meanwhile the precious 
sessions are slipping by, and every year the Church is 
stronger and its position and history better understood. 
In Mr. Lloyd George the dissenters of Wales have a 
powerful friend at Court, but what has he done for 
them? He has brought forth butter in a lordly dish 
and presented them with it. Every kind of cajolery 
and smooth assurance has been used to them. But their 
partner is dancing with another fair. The ‘‘beaux yeux’” 
of Erin have charmed a Liberal Government from the 
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side of the deserted inamorata of the Cymric valleys. 
Let it beware. Does it know ‘“‘ furens quid femina 
possit '’, or how the “ sprete injuria forme ’’ rankles? 
The Welsh vote is not numerically equal to the Nation- 
alist, but it is strong enough for vengeance. 

Nor are their English brethren, especially the passive 
resisters, in any better case. It was their unwearied 
energy and unscrupulous partisanship, turning every 
chapel in the land into an electioneering agency, which 
carried the Liberals triumphantly into office in 1906, 
and in the forefront of the Liberal programme stood the 
remedy of the passive resisters’ grievance. Nor would 
they have met with any strong opposition to this, if 
dissociated from a general attempt to impose upon 
us all a parliamentary religion called undenominational- 
ism. Churchmen would not have this at any cost, but 
they were more than willing to concur in any honest 
plan for meeting conscientious religious scruples. Yet 
here we are in the sixth year from the Liberal victory 
and not a finger has been lifted by the Liberals for the 
resisters’ relief. Even their first Education Bill they 
made no serious effort to pass, for when the Upper 
House had mortally amended it the Government did not 
ask the Sovereign for a dissolution, although claiming 
that the country was overwhelmingly in favour of the 
Bill. And the Liberal party in the constituencies took 
it with equal tameness. The fact is that the working 
men are not interested in Dissenting grievances, and 
have their own axes to grind. And Socialism goes no 
more to chapel than it goes to church. Nor has it any 
sympathy with the old Liberationist formulae, for some 
kind of Labour Church, not too Christian, is wanted to 
round off the S.D.P. scheme of a new heaven and a 
new earth. In fact the long-suffering of the political 
Dissenters becomes less amazing if their helplessness 
is realised. If they ask for equity they can get it from 
the Conservatives. If they are resolved on predomin- 
ance, they can only get it by bargaining and log-rolling. 

For the moment the Nationalists have more to 
offer Mr. Asquith. Accordingly a Government which 
came into power in 1906 pledged to Welsh dis- 
establishment says now that the first date at which such 
a measure can, if all goes well, be touched will be 1913, 
while an Education Bill recedes into the dim vista of 
futurity. But what real chance will there be of Dissent 
getting its way in Wales when Home Rule has been 
carried and eighty votes subtracted from the Liberal 
phalanx for purely English and Welsh purposes? Irish 
Nationalism does not care two straws for the Liberal 
cause in itself, and least of all for Liberal Protestantism. 
It would vote for Welsh disestablishment only on the 
principle of ‘‘ do ut des.’ But once it had retired with 
its own bone, it would stop its ears to the plainings of 
its recent allies left in the wilderness. Its response 
would be that of Artemus Ward when asked if his blood 
did not boil at the thought of the millions of his fellow- 
countrymen who were clanking their chains in the fair 
and sunny south. ‘* Nary bile; let ’em clank.’’ We fear 
that the bond-slaves of ‘‘ an alien Establishment ’’ in 
Wales would continue to clank their manacles 
unregarded once Home Rule had been achieved. And 
yet the Dissenter’s only reason for assisting Irish 
Roman Catholics to secure ends which he secretly 
regards with the most painful misgivings is that he may 
obtain a reciprocal favour. As it is, he will give all and 
probably get nothing. 

Not that the Government will not throw the Non- 
conformists, ‘‘ the hewers of wood and drawers of water 
to the Liberal Party ’’, as Mr. Chamberlain once de- 
scribed them, their sop when it suits their convenience 
and is easy to do. If Churchmen do not bestir them- 
selves they will sooner or later wake up to find Welsh 
disestablishment done. But if they do show their 
teeth the Government will do everything they can to 
defer the evil day, for they know that a roused and 
united Church would beat them. The political pul- 
piteers, in fact, and their supporters are like a party 
of trippers in a maze. After a hundred tortuous wander- 
ings and a score of disappointments they feel sure that 
one more turn will bring them into the heart and centre 
of things. They take it, and find themselves out in the 
cold, hopelessly circumnavigating the circumference. 


GERMANY AND THE REICHSLAND. 


HAT exactly does citizenship of the German 
Empire mean? That is a question which an 
Alsatian might well have put to himself forty years ago, 
and which he would have found little difficulty in 
answering. It assuredly meant a preliminary period of 
pretty severe discipline. But there was no reason to 
think that the period would be prolonged indefinitely, 
and at first the signs were favourable. The harshness 
of military rule was steadily relaxed until, towards the 
end of the ‘seventies, the spread of socialism set 
Bismarck’s mind against all Constitutional dabblings. 
So matters have rested for the last thirty years. Mean- 
while, a new generation has grown up which has never 
known French rule, and is naturally putting the old 
question with new insistence. The Bill now before the 
Reichstag supplies the answer, and a very disheartening 
answer it is. The Reichsland is offered to-day about 
the measure of autonomy which, but for Nobiling and 
the socialists, it might have received thirty years ago. 
Time, of which so much is rightly expected, is allowed 
to count for nothing in Berlin. 

Alsatian grumblings make good copy for Strasburg 
journalists, create some interest in Paris, and rather less 
in Berlin, but are of no particular concern to the rest 
of the world. ‘The Bill, however, opens up wider 
questions. It is not only Alsace but all Germany which 
is eager to know the precise meaning of German citizen- 
ship. Blood and iron may be great cohesives, but they 
do not create a spirit of empire. What, after forty 
years, is the result of the welding together of the 
Prussian North and the Napoleonic South? Where, for 
example, is the seat of sovereignty? What is the real 
attitude of the empire in the matter of democratic 
suffrage? And to what extent can a blood-and-iron 
compacted Federation admit new constituent parts? 
The Bill is the first measure since the empire was made 
which at once raises and attempts to answer these very 
vital questions. It is not surprising that the measure 
is beginning to throw Germany into a ferment, and that 
its effects are likely to be felt long after the forthcoming 
elections. 

On the point of sovereignty the Bill is definite. 
Sovereignty is vested in the Federal Council acting 
through the Emperor. It is on the advice of the 
Chancellor, who is President of the Council, that the 
Emperor will nominate the Governor. It is on the 
advice of the Council itself that he will nominate half 
the Alsatian Upper Chamber. The Bill most signifi- 
cantly marks the extent of the authority grasped by the 
Council in November 1g08. It gives the Emperor very 
little say in the future destinies of Alsace; it gives the 
Reichstag none at all. That body is bidden to console 
itself with the fact that the Alsatian Lower House is to 
be based on Universal Suffrage, like the Reichstag itself. 
The concession would be great if it were real; but the 
arrangement to give additional votes to elder men makes 
it largely illusory. It is an admirably bureaucratic 
idea to give additional votes to men who.are past the age 
that cares to shout ‘‘ Vive la France ”’ in the streets; 
and the fact that three votes apiece are given to men over 
forty-five—the very section which is certain to be 
embittered against all things German—shows how little 
respect is likely to be paid to the wishes of the popular 
House. 

These provisions will doubtless become matters of 
lively controversy later on. But for the moment the 
battle rages on an even more striking feature. In the 
very Bill in which it asserts its authority the Federal 
Council proclaims itself an exclusive body. The Reichs- 
land is not to be represented upon it. Instead of giving 
Alsace a voice in determining the destinies of the 
Empire the Council proposes practically to rule Alsace 
through its control of the Upper House. As an Alsatian 
journalist has complained, after all these years he is only 
a citizen of the second class. 

This provision has been cancelled by the Committee of 
the Reichstag, to which the Bill has been referred. In 
its place is set a proposal that Alsace should send three 
representatives to the Council, whose present strength 
of fifty-eight is divided up among the Federated States, 
according to their importance. The significant thing is 
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that this amendment was carried by the vote of the 
Centre, that indispensable party which kept Prince 
Biilow in power for years, which drove him from office 
when he broke with it, and which has since formed the 
chief element in the Bethmann-Hollweg bloc. The 
Reichstag can, of course, reverse the decision of its 
Committees, and frequently does so, as, for example, 
in the debates on the Increment Bill a few days ago. 
But on a question of such enormous importance, 
involving as it does the terms of German expansion, to 
say nothing of a fight with the Council and the possible 
abandonment of the Bill, it is incredible that the repre- 
sentatives of the Centre acted without the express 
sanction of the party leaders. Compromise is 
always possible, especially when a party cannot reason- 
ably hope to be more than a strong minority, and 
consequently never able to act alone and always in some 
danger of exclusion from the Government bloc. But it 
is improbable that the Centre will altogether abandon 
its present position. 

In fact, it cannot. Apart from the socialists, it is 
the only democratic party in Germany, the only party 
which calculates its strength by the number of 
its supporters. Suppose it were to let the Bill 
through, despite the almost universal complaints of 
Alsace, Alsace would assuredly vote red at the next 
election, the Centre would come back deprived of a 
portion of their Parliamentary strength, and a Catholic 
province would have gone wrong. Again: the Con- 
servatives and the National Liberals exercise an 
influence quite out of proportion to their strength in the 
Reichstag, because they include men of eminence who 
count for a good deal in the councils of the various 
States. But, except in Bavaria, the Centre does not 
control State politics. Its position depends on seats 
picked up here and there throughout the Empire, and 
joined together to make a great party in the Reichstag. 
What appeal can the party possibly make to the 
electorate if it passes a Bill emphasising the insignifi- 
cance of the Reichstag in Imperial affairs and admits 
that it cannot secure a strong section of its supporters 
a single vote in the all-powerful Federal Council ? 

In all principles of Government the Centre and the 
socialists are poles asunder. But they are both 
Imperial and democratic. Their momentary union is 
simply evidence of their rivalry to capture the electorate; 
but the fact that the Centre, with its authoritative tradi- 
tions, has felt itself forced into open defiance of the 
Council, which, being composed of delegates of all the 
Governments, is the most conspicuous symbol of German 
authority, is one of the most significant events in Ger- 
man politics for the century. 

It is dangerous to attempt to draw a moral from a 
controversy which is still unsettled, and especially 
dangerous in the present jumpy state of German opinion. 
One thing, however, is certain. It is not yet possible 
to say what the German Empire means to Germans. 
The Alsatian Bill attempts to define its quality, and its 
definitions are violently rejected by very large sections 
of the German people. Indeed, there is nowhere any 
enthusiasm for the Bill. Even the Conservatives, while 
thankful enough that the Reichsland is being kept in a 
properly subordinate place, are dissatisfied with the 
small power given to the Emperor. Nor is it necessary 
to assume that the Emperor himself is altogether 
enamoured of the proposal. In fact, the Bill has shown 
that after forty years Germany has not discovered what 
she is, still less how she is going to develop. Thus the 
moral is that there is no moral. 


THE CITY. 


THE long-neglected Home railway market is now 

attracting more attention than all the other depart- 
ments of the Stock Exchange together. For some 
months the ‘‘ boom ’’ has been predicted by financial 
experts, and the public, which refused to recognise the 
significance of last year’s increasing traffic earnings, is 
now hastily repairing the omission. Quotations have 
advanced with a rapidity ard animation unknown for 
many years, and although stock has been heavily offered 
at times, the steadily expanding demand has prevented 


any notable reaction. The first appreciable impulse was 
given by the splendid dividend announcements, and the 
movement has been accelerated by the excellent half- 
yearly reports of several companies, which suggest that 
the Home railways have entered upon a new era of 
prosperity. 

It is generally thought that there is still ample oppor- 
tunity for a further substantial improvement, especially 
as the Bank rate has now been reduced to 34 per cent. 
The talk of development of the South Yorkshire coal- 
fields is a bull point for Great Centrals and Great 
Northerns, while the yields obtainable from the 
‘* Heavy ”’ stocks are still attractive, and as regards 
the Southern lines the expected influx of foreign visitors 
for the Coronation is a prospective source of increased 
revenue. South-Easterns have been favoured by a re- 
port that the night service to Flushing may be changed 
in the near future from Queenborough to Folkestone, 
and this has had a correspondingly depressing effect on 
Great Easterns. Incidentally there is talk of the East 
London line being absorbed by the Great Eastern. 
Scottish stocks have been bought on dividend anticipa- 
tions. The future of the market depends largely on 
the technical position. An extensive public bull 
account has been built up which will, no doubt, be 
partially liquidated before the Settlement; on the other 
hand, several professional dealers who had_ not pre- 
pared for the ‘‘ boom ’”’ are caught short of stock. 
This, to a certain extent, is a healthy feature; but it 
also means that the professional interest is opposed to 
the advance. Hence it may be expected that the further 
improvement will be interrupted by occasional severe 
checks; or, in the words of apologists for professional 
manceuvres, the market will be ‘‘ kept well in hand.”’ 

Canadian Pacifics have soared to a new high record 
in the near neighbourhood of 220, the surplus of 
$10,233,411 for the last half year, after payment of the 
increased dividend, being justly considered an excellent 
result. The Grand Trunk directors have been criticised 
in some quarters for recommending a Ios. per cent. 
dividend on the third preference stock, but the criticism 
would probably have been much louder if the dividend 
had been withheld. The appointment of Sir Felix 
Schuster as a director has also been adversely com- 
mented upon, though he is a financial authority whose 
conservative judgment compels the highest confidence. 
The American market is not making much headway. 
A great deal depends upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decision on the railroad freight rate ques- 
tion; but in the meantime it may be noted that the New 
York Central Co. purposes raising $30,000,000 by the 
expedient of an issue of short-term notes, which indi- 
cates that the market is not considered strong enough 
to take an issue of long-dated bonds at the moment. 

The board of the Consolidated Goldfields Company 
might have spared the shareholders some apprehension 
had they issued their circular announcing their financial 
plans two days’ earlier than they did. The capital of 
the company is to be increased to £ 4,500,000 by the 
creation of £1,250,000 six per cent. cumulative second 
preference shares. The object is to centralise the com- 
pany’s principal Rhodesian and American investments 
into two companies. The Goldfields Rhodesian Develop- 
ment Co. has been registered with a capital of 
£2,000,000 in £1 shares, of which 1,047,500 shares 
will be allotted to the parent company and its affiliated 
concerns as purchase consideration for their Rhodesian 
interests, while 500,000 shares have been subscribed for 
at par for working capital. The American interests are 
to be acquired by a new company with a capital of 
#:2,500,000 in ha shares, the purchase consideration 
to the parent company to be 1,000,000 shares, while 
the Goldfields Company will also subscribe for 
1,000,000 shares at par, leaving 500,000 shares in re- 
serve. The market, having been somewhat unnerved 
by the rumours which heralded the actual announce- 
ment, was disposed to take a pessimistic view of the 
matter, and the apparent multiplication of capital in 
millions sterling has had a rather disturbing effect. It 
must, however, be recognised that the scheme gives 
elasticity to the Goldfields Company’s financial re- 
sources which had become slightly strained by the rapid 
extension of its interests, and it must also be acknow- 
ledged that when a conservative board like that of the 
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Goldfields Company proposes a large expenditure of 
capital, it shows a confidence in the prospects of its 
Rhodesian and American enterprises which is certainly 
not a bearish argument. 

At last the Chartered Company is paying its way. 
For the first time in its 21 years the directors announce 
a profit. True, the figure is only £22,924, but it com- 
pares with a deficit of £66,510 and £152,889 in the 
two preceding years; and, be it noted, the accounts 
deal with the twelve months to the end of last March, 
since when, no doubt, further progress has been made. 
The market was disappointed with the report at first; 
dealers nearly always expect too much; but the directors 
may well congratulate themselves on the fact that they 
have succeeded in administering the huge and sparsely 
populated territory under their control at a profit. 

Among the issues of the week are the Grand Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., the Danube Mining Concession, Ltd., 
and £1,000,000 44 per cent stock at 99 per cent. of 
the Bahia Blanca and North Western Co., Ltd. 


INSURANCE. 
CaNnaDA LIFE VALUATIONS. 


B USINESS was begun by the Canada Life Assurance 

Company in the United Kingdom in 1903, and the 
first valuation return deposited at the Board of Trade 
covered the five years ended 31 December 1904. 
Accounts and actuarial reports dealing with the succeed- 
ing quinquennium have just been published, so that a 
detailed record of the progress of the business is now 
available. It is probable that the ten years 1900-09 
will prove to have been the most important period in 
the history of the company. Until near the close 
of the nineteenth century the management favoured 
conservative methods, and the expenditure harmonised 
with that of the best British life offices, while the bonuses 
paid were remarkable when measured by the moderate 
premiums charged. However, competition by younger 
rivals necessitated an entire change of tactics; the head 
office was transferred from Hamilton to Toronto, the 
United States and then Great Britain were invaded, the 
expense ratio was nearly doubled, the valuation bases 
were greatly strengthened, and the former splendid 
bonus record had temporarily to be abandoned. _ All 
those great changes having been completed, the Canada 
Life is returning to its old paths, and it already gives 
promise of becoming one of the best bonus-paying offices 
in the world. 

During the ten years under survey the funds ex- 
panded from £ 4,364,620 to £8,095,899, increasing 
by £1,570,142 in the first quinquennium, and by 
£2,161,137 in the next; interest yielded £1,107,242 in 
the one period and £1,567,737 in the other; the quin- 
quennial premiums, comparatively small in 1895-99, 
rose to £ 2,830,528 in 1900-04, and to £ 3,800,538 in 
1905-09 ; while the minor sources of revenue were pro- 
portionately enlarged. How rapidly the Canada has 
developed its business of late is proved by one fact ; the 
total income from all sources was £ 4,069,912 in the 
first quinquennium, and £5,505,736 in the second, 
having practically doubled during the course of ten 
years. 

The strenuous efforts necessary to prevent the office 
from falling to a second or third-rate position proved, as 
was anticipated, extremely costly, causing the partici- 
pating members some temporary disappointment. In 
the 1900-04 period the expenditure amounted to 
4£:769,885, and showed a ratio of 27.20 per cent. on the 
met premiums, and in the later five years it was 
£926,989, or 24.39 per cent. A reduction of 2.81 per 
cent. was therefore effected in the last quinquennium, 
but this by no means indicates the extent of the improve- 
ment which has recently taken place. The latest accounts 
issued show that in 1909 the total expenses, including 
taxes, represented 22.41 per cent. of the premiums, 
commissions absorbing 8.61 per cent., general expenses 
12.46 per cent., and taxes 1.34 per cent. From the 
highest point reached during the extensionary period 
the ratio has already been lowered by nearly 7 per cent., 
and the accounts for 1910, when rendered, will pro- 


bably show further economies. Indeed, the indi- 
cations are that not long hence this Canadian office will 
carry On its business at a cost that will favourably com- 
pare with many British institutions, allowance being 
made for the comparative importance of the new 
insurances in each case. Nearly one-tenth of the 
Canada’s total premiums is represented by new 
premiums actually received, and so long as such con- 
ditions obtain a 14 per cent. ratio would be improbable; 
18 per cent. would be satisfactory enough. 

Of course, the Canada Life can afford better than 
most offices to spend money in developing its connec- 
tions. While more than 4? per cent. net is earned on 
the life assurance fund, the valuation is made with 
3 and 34 per cent. assumed interest, all policies and 
annuities granted since 1899 being treated at the lower 
rate. Already the bulk of the business has been placed 
on a 3 per cent. basis, for the recent valuation 
showed that the office premiums for treatment were 
£470,615 in the one case and only £303,417 in the 
other case. At each succeeding investigation the dif- 
ferences between the two amounts will increase, and 
this will mean enlarged profits from interest earned 
above the rate assumed. In fact, the company 
has already to a large extent regained the ground 
that was lost. During the five years 1900-04 a surplus 
of only £296,619 was realised, whereas the recent valu- 
ation disclosed a total profit of £730,275, of which 
£682,760 was available on 31 December 1909, after 
provision had been made for bonuses on policies whose 
quinquennial periods had recently matured. Such a 
contrast would in any case be significant, but it appears 
that only £219,218 of the surplus was obtained in the 
three years 1905-6-7, £217,968 in 1908, and £245,573 
in 1909, by which time the effects of the change to a 
more stringent valuation basis had largely disappeared. 
As more than two-thirds of the total surplus was secured 
in the last two years, it is evident that the bonuses 
declared in 1910 were equivalent to those which could 
have been paid out of the profits of three normal years. 
On the next occasion, therefore, the policyholders ought 
to do well, a moderate estimate giving £1,250,000 as 
the amount of the surplus likely to be available four 
years hence. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS THEN AND NOW. 
By Lorp Rospert Cecit K.C. 


epee winter FIRTH has recently given to the world 
a very interesting book*, on ‘* The House of Lords 
during the Civil War.’’ It is written with great lucidity 
and great impartiality and brings out very clearly 
some of the aspects of the age of the Great Rebellion 
which are too often forgotten. For instance, it 
is perhaps true to say of Charles I. that he was un- 
truthful ; he certainly was unwise. But the cause of his 
downfall was not in the main untruthfulness or unwis- 
dom, but want of money. For the necessary purposes 
of State he required money, and the expedients by 
which he so: ght it, whether wrong or right, were almost 
the only expedients open to him. Among them was the 
sale of peerages. Professor Firth gives an admirable 
account of the procedure employed and draws attention 
in a note to certain parallels at the present day. Doubt- 
less, Charles would have defended himself by much the 


same arguments as those used by modern Prime Minis- - 


ters. Titles, he would have said, are rewards for public 
service, and to contribute money to the State—or, in 
modern phraseology, to the Party—is a public service. 
Unfortunately for sophistry of this description, it takes 
in nobody. The brutal public persist in describing the 
transaction as the sale and purchase of titles, and the 
result is the degradation of public life in general and 
the peerage in particular. 

Among the evils attendant upon this system loss of 
authority to the House of Lords is not the least serious. 
We have seen it at the present time ; and it was equally 
visible in the days of the early Stuarts. Properly con- 


* “The House of Lords during the Civil War."" By C. H. 
Firth. London: Longmans. 1910. 7s. 6d. 
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sidered, the constitutional position of the House of 
Lords then was not unlike that which it has occupied 
recently. Then, as now, and as always, the ultimate 
source of power—the actual, if not the technical, 
sovereignty—lay in the whole body of the people. 
Their chief executive and legislative instrument was the 
King. As Lord Bristol said to Charles in 1640, ‘‘ With- 
out the love and hearts of his people what can a king 
do?” The King reigned, but only by consent of his 
subjects. Nowadays, most of the kingly power 
has been transferred to the House of Commons. It was 
the function of the Lords in the seventeenth century, as 
it is in the twentieth, to prevent any tyrannical exercise 
of the kingly power while preserving its authority. 
They stood between the king and subject then as they 
now stand between the subject and the House of Com- 
mons. To quote from a document cited by Professor 
Firth: ‘‘The lords, being trusted with a judica- 
tory power, are an excellent screen or bank between the 
prince and people.’’ 

It was a great hindrance to the due discharge of this 
very important duty by the Second Chamber that its 
authority had been much impaired by the unworthy 
creations to which we have alluded. To this must be 
attributed—at least, in part—the vacillating conduct of 
the House of Lords in the earlier stages of the revolu- 
tion, particularly over the attainder of Strafford. 
Nothing could have been more unfortunate. In times 
of crisis vacillation leads to disaster. In this case it led 
to war, involving among other evil consequences the 
gradual purging of the House of Lords until it consisted 
of not more than twenty feeble, if well-meaning, per- 
sonalities. The result is soon told. After a few half- 
hearted attempts to stay the course of Revolution the 
miserable remnant of the peerage practically abdicated. 
Stripped of its last defence, the Monarchy fell, to be 
followed almost immediately by the formal abolition of 
the Lords. Nothing, indeed, is more striking in the 
whole story than the close connexion between the King 
and the Lords, and wise men now would do well to con- 
sider how long the Crown will survive the suppression 
of our present Second Chamber. 

I have not space to call attention to many of the 
other features of interest in this work. Judicious 
readers will not fail to notice the almost textual identity 
of the charges made against the Lords by Republican 
sectaries with those recently heard from Radical Minis- 
ters. The Veto, then called the ‘‘ negative voice ’’, the 
Divine right of the Representative Chamber, the luxury 
and idleness of the Peers, the so-called suspensive veto, 
joint sessions—all the catchwords of the present contro- 
versy made their appearance in seventeenth century 
dress. But something must be said about that very 
instructive part of the book which gives an account 
of the Cromwellian experiments in Constitution- 
making. Four years were enough to convince 
Cromwell that single-chamber government was “‘ the 
horridest arbitrariness that ever was exercised in the 
world ’’; and during the next seven years various 
plans were tried or proposed to re-establish in some 
form or another a Second Chamber. A partly-nomi- 
nated, partly-hereditary House was brought into exist- 
ence by Cromwell and actually sat. But it was not a 
success. It was too bureaucratic and had none of the 
historic position of the old Chamber. Still, it was 
better than nothing. In a debate in the Commons “ I 
am as little pleased with these Lords as anyone ’”’ said 
the Member for Hastings, ‘‘ yet we are but one leg and 
cannot go, but hop up and down without them. Though 
they be not to our content, I have seen a man walk 
very well with a wooden leg ’’. Others did not take 
so lenient a view. Sir Arthur Haselrigg, a bitter 
Republican, protested that they would rather have the 
old House restored than the new one maintained. ‘I 
from my soul honour the old Lords. I had rather with 
all my soul those noble Lords were in . . . I do wish 


with all my soul that we might have those ancient 
Lords, such as depend upon themselves ’’. The last 
three words quoted contain the kernel of the matter. 
The Second Chamber, to be of any use, must be in- 
dependent. Granted that condition, all who had tried 


single-chamber government recognised that a Second 
Chamber was essential. ‘‘ There is a necessity for the 
House of Lords ’’, said another speaker. ‘‘ Had there 
not been a House of Lords, then we had not been a 
House of Commons neither. They always fought 
battles for our liberties ’’. Even Ludlow, most un- 
compromising of democrats, proposed a Constitution 
containing two elective Chambers and a body of twenty- 
one Conservators of Liberty—the name is striking— 
who were to see that the fundamentals were inviolably 
observed. 

Neither this proposal nor any of the many others 
made at that time came to anything. The people of 
England were weary of Revolution. They were deter- 
mined to restore the ancient Constitution of the country. 
The first step was to reinstate the Lords. ‘‘We 
cannot ’’, wrote Charles to the Lords, ‘‘ have a better 
reason to promise ourselves an end of our common 
sufferings and calamities, and that our own just power 
and authority will be restored to us, than that we hear 
that you are again acknowledged to have that authority 
and jurisdiction which have always belonged to you by 
your birth and the fundamental laws of the land’’. 
His anticipation was fulfilled. A few days later 
the Restoration took place. Professor Firth thinks 
that the Lords never quite recovered their old 
position. It does not seem clear that he is right. Un- 
doubtedly the House of Commons gained in power, but 
more at the expense of the Crown than of the Lords. 
Certainly the importance to good government and the 
liberty of the subject of a Second Chamber was deeply 
printed on the English mind. It is, I am convinced, 
still one of the most fixed political beliefs in this country, 
and cannot be better expressed than in the words quoted 
from Henry Neville, which form the conclusion of this 
highly instructive and interesting volume: ‘* Our 
government imitates the best and most perfect common- 
wealths that ever were: where the Senate assisted in 
the making of laws and by their wisdom and dexterity 
polished, filed and made ready things for the more popu- 
lous assemblies; and sometimes by their gravity and 
moderation reduced the people to a calmer state ; and 
by their authority and credit stemmed the tide, and 
made the waters quiet, giving the people time to come 
to themselves. And, therefore, if we had no such peer- 
age now upon the old Constitution, yet we should be 
necessitated to make an artificial peerage or senate 
instead of it. Which may assure our present lords, 
though that their dependences and power are gone, yet 
we cannot be without them ; and that they have no need 
to fear an annihilation by our reformation as they 
suffered in the late mad times ’’. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TRADE RETURNS. 
By S. ROSENBAUM. 
(Concluding article.) 
Ill. 


VEN when every due allowance is made for the 
effect of altered prices, it is never possible to deduce 

from the returns of foreign trade, taken alone, the pre- 
cise condition of industry and commerce. Nationab 
prosperity is a highly complex compound built up of a 
large number of elements in widely varying proportions, 
and it is impossible to assume that because any of these 
elements is present in larger proportion the same must 
be also true of the others. Social and economic com- 
plexes have not the same fixity of composition as a 
chemical compound. The extent of our foreign trade 
is but one of many elements by which political, social, 
and industrial prosperity is built up. The larger figures. 
of the Board of Trade returns last year unmistakeably 
indicate a larger volume of foreign trade, but they are 
no proof at all that trade as a whole was larger, giving 
more employment to labour or profits to capital. Those 
to whom the formula that ‘‘ imports are paid for by 
exports ’’ is the beginning and end of economic wisdom 
must be the first to recognise that increased foreign 
trade is no more evidence of increased work than bigger 
totals in one’s pass-book at the bank are proof of greater 
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wealth. An additional million of imports would, 
according to this formula, call for an additional million 
of exports. But if the higher imports displace this 
volume of labour employed in satisfying domestic 
needs, the total volume of trade is unaffected, though 
the trade returns will have grown by two millions 
sterling. 

The trade returns themselves supply some striking 
examples of their failure to reflect the true condition 
of trade. In the cotton industry it is well known that, 
though the cotton manufactures exported last year were 
greater than in 1909, the actual output of the industry 
must have been considerably less. In the first place the 
quantity of raw material worked up was nearly to per 
cent. less; a large amount of organised short time was 
worked during the greater part of the year; and the 
accounts of 100 leading joint stock concerns showed, at 
the end of the year, a loss of 7§ per cent. on the ordinary 
paid-up share capital. And yet the exports of cotton 
piece goods appear in the returns as showing an increase 
of 54 per cent. in yardage alone. The explanation of 
these discrepant facts is to be found in the statement 
of the President of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce on the 13th inst., to the effect that stocks had 
been largely depleted in supplying the markets of the 
world with cotton goods. The cotton figures therefore 
are affected by the abnormal additions of the stored 
products of earlier years; and, so far from the cotton 
industry in 1910 having been more largely employed in 
making cotton goods for export purposes, as suggested 
some days ago in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette ’’, the 
actual output of the trade must have been very consider- 
ably less. This applies also to the shipbuilding trade, 
in which for a considerable proportion of the year, and 
in a large number of yards work was absolutely sus- 
pended owing to labour disputes. Nevertheless the 
exports of ships for the year increased by nearly 50 per 
cent. 

The fundamental difficulty in dealing with the trade 
returns is that British exports employ from one-fifth to 
one-fourth only of the country’s labour. Hence an in- 
crease of g per cent. in the export trade would be com- 
pletely countervailed by a decline of about 2 per cent. 
in the home trade, and the total trade of the country 
would then show no change. There is no conclusive 
index to the state of British trade as a whole, but all the 
evidence points to the year 1910 having been somewhat 
better than in 1g09. Unemployment showed a satisfac- 
tory reduction, the average for the year having fallen 
by 3 per cent., and the percentage at the end of the year 
having fallen by 1.6 per cent. When every allowance 
is made for the fact that short time in the cotton trade, 
ind strikes in the mining, railway, and shipbuilding 
trades find no place in these unemployment returns, it is 
clear that the figure of unemployment reduction must 
be very largely discounted. 

Other useful indexes of the total trade are found in 
the returns of the country clearing houses and of rail- 
way traffics. The London Clearing House returns are 
affected so considerably by booms in stock exchange 
business, and last year in particular by the rubber and 
oil markets, that they are quite unsafe for the pur- 
pose of these articles. Country clearings are univer- 
sally regarded as reflecting more faithfully than the 
London returns the condition of the normal trade of 
the country. The published figures show an increase 
from £,1,094,000,000 to £:1,217,000,000 or Ii per cent. 
in the sums passed through the clearing houses outside 
London, and an estimate in the ‘‘ Times ”’ of January 13 
puts the increased railway revenue of the eleven largest 
companies at £,2,750,000 or 3.2 per cent. 

To what extent was the improvement in 1g10 due 
to the greater prevailing prosperity of foreign 
countries and the fact that their own manufac- 
turing capacity was so far short of the actual 
demand that it could only be coped with by 
supplementing the domestic output with imported manu- 
factures? So far, at any rate, as the external 
trade of the principal foreign countries is concerned, it 
certainly appears that they show an increase not far 
short of, or in some cases exceeding, that of the United 
Kingdom. The exports from Germany, for instance, 
rose from £.330,000,000 to £.373,000,coo, an increase 
of 13 per cent. Until a year ago the German Govern- 


ment issued preliminary figures of foreign trade, based 
entirely on the prices in the previous year. A system 
of declared values similar to that of the Board of Trade 
was introduced last year, and has been applied to about 
70 per cent. of the export trade, the remaining 30 per 
cent. being calculated on the previous year’s official 
prices. If the rise in price for this residual 30 per 
cent. be assumed to approximate to the British, namely 
5 per cent., a further £6,000,000 may be expected to 
be added to the Gernan exports for 1910 when the 
figures come finally to be made up. This will give 

379,000,000 for the exports in 1910, or an increase of 
15 per cent. compared with 14 per cent. for the United 
Kingdom. The German increase is the more remark- 
able inasmuch as the imports were little greater in value, 
and there could be no suggestion therefore that there 
was any displacement of domestic by imported products. 
There must have been a genuine addition to the output 
of the German working classes represented by the 
greater volume of her export trade. 

In the United States the export trade increased from 
£326,000,000 to £350,000,000, or by about 74 per 
cent. This is considerably less than either Germany or 
the United Kingdom. On the other hand, the home 
trade must have been exceptionally good, judging by 
the railway returns, whose gross earnings for the first 
11 months of 1910 showed a rise of 9 per cent. over the 
corresponding period in 1go9. 

Another fact which ought not to be overlooked, espe- 
cially in the light of present discussions, is the destina- 
tion of our export trade. What is the relation of 
British to foreign markets, and how does preference 
benefit and protective tariffs harm British export trade? 
A general answer to these questions is supplied by the 
following table :— 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPORTS OF BRITISH PRODUCE TO 
PrRiIxcipaL Grovurs OF MARKETS (in millions sterling). 


Markets 1898-1¢00 1908-1910 Inc. (per cent.) 
British Possessions : 
Preference* . 30. 48.9 61 
Other 58.1 83.8 44 
Total 88.5 132.7 51 
Foreign : 
Protected ° 155.0 39 
Other 66.2 106. 5 61 
Total 297.5 261.5 47 
All countries 266.0 95.2 49 


* Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 
+ Germany, Holland, Belgium, Russia, France, Spain, Portugal. Italy, Roumania, 


Japan and United States. 


The Protected foreign markets are here proved to be 
the least rapidly developing markets; British markets 
not granting preference to the United Kingdom come 
next, and the Dominions and neutral markets come last 
with a rate of expansion more than 50 per cent. greater 
than protected markets. In one only of these prefer- 
ence markets (Canada) has the Preference been in opera- 
tion during the whole period compared. Had it been 
in operation in Australia and New Zealand for the same 
time, it is not unreasonable, judging from what has 
happened, to suppose that the present trade to these 
markets would have been even larger, and the average 
increase in the last decade more than 61 per cent. These 
figures are conclusive proof that the markets where we 
enjoy preference are those which are growing the most 
rapidly. It follows that any whittling away of the pre- 
sent preferences, much more any abandonment, must 
react seriously on British export trade. 


THAT MATTERS.” 
R. McEVOY’S new play at the Haymarket 
4 is a catastrophe. I am not sure how it happened, 


and should require a minute history of the writing and 
production of the play to get to the bott m of it. 
Failing recourse to the ‘‘ arcana imperii '’ of the Hay- 
market Theatre, I have three theories to put forward 
as to this play. The three theories correspond with 
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three indubitable facts. For the play was written by 
Mr. McEvoy; it was produced by Mr. Trench; and it 
was acted by Mr. Trench’s players. The catastrophe 
of its production is therefore due (1) to Mr McEvoy, 
(2) to Mr. Trench, (3) to the players of the Haymarket 
company; or, of course, to any resulting permutation or 
combination of these factors. 

Is Mr. McEvoy the guilty man? Mr. McEvoy has 
an excellent dramatic character. I should say he would 
be the last person in the world to enjoy the new produc- 
tion at the Haymarket. He is twice over a man 
seriously noted for achievements in living drama. First 
there was the little theatre at Aldbourne, where his 
village players set us all wondering whether it were 
possible to grow a new kind of drama from the soil. 
Then, too, Mr. McEvoy is a contributor to the Man- 
chester Repertory Theatre, and the author of ‘* David 
Ballard.’’ And, whether he wrote of the village or the 
town, ‘he was the same careful, observing craftsman, 
with a robust, artistic conscience and a distinct literary 
gift. The picture of a middle-class, contriving, 
Cockney household given in ‘‘ David Ballard "’ is one 
of the best things contributed to the stage of to-day; 
but ‘* David Ballard ’’ would not run for a week at the 
Haymarket. I can imagine nothing which would be 
more resented in a West End theatre than the kind 
of quiet realism which is Mr. McEvoy’s characteristic 
vein. It is irony without malice, a healthy and destruc- 
tive ridicule without farce; and a theatrical director 
who asked for this kind of ware would be inviting 
bankruptcy. At any rate, he would not be the skilful 
mérchant of plays Mr. Trench has already proved him- 
self to be. It was obvious from the first that the new 
play at the Haymarket would not be ‘‘ David Ballard ”’. 
| hoped the new play would have the qualities of the 
old; but I knew it would have to have other qualities 
as well—qualities that could be brought to market. 
I was not prepared for the catastrophe of ‘ All that 
Matters ’’. 

What is Mr. McEvoy’s share in the event? Has he 
deliberately poured himself into the conventional mould; 
thrown down tthe artist’s brush for that of the house- 
painter; and attempted to be true at the same time to 
himself and his market? And what is Mr. Trench’s 
share? Has Mr. McEvoy been overruled by some- 
one at his elhow—consented, perhaps, to write up this 
part and write away that? For this is a mysterious 
play. It is a thing of shreds and patches; the last 
thing in the world to issue from the unjogged imagina- 
tion of Mr. McEvoy. Remembering the deadly con- 
centration—what I might call the close grain—of 
‘* David Ballard ’’, I am simply astounded at the 
abandoned way in which this Haymarket comedy 
sprawls from one scene to another. It is just possible 
to disentangle from the pot-pourri of scenes at the 
Haymarket a play Mr. McEvoy might really have 
written. It is the story of Olive Kimber, the young 
clear-sighted girl who refuses the love of Allan Hyde, 


who confesses himself too weak to come to any good 
without her. Let him do something for himself— 
something she can ‘ just come into’’—then she will 


give herself readily; but she will not be the necessary 
prop for his weakness. Let Allan, who has shiftlessly 
let the farm of his yeoman fathers go to ruin, do 
something quite alone, and love will come right again. 
The bracing of Allan to his task and the emotional inter- 
play of minds as different as those of Allan and Olive 

this theme, worked out against a background of 
country and sea, breathing of open spaces, of wind, and 
rain, and sun; echoing with the tinkle of sheep-bells, 
and mellow with the rustic wisdom of Jaspar, the wise 
old shepherd, would have made a Georgic with a spark 
in it of old Vergil or Theocritus. But the story of 
Olive is obscured by a dozen irrelevancies. Among 
them is an anonymous letter, a wonderfully complicated 
marriage settlement, and an inroad of Cockney trippers 
on holiday, which has as little to do with the play 
as the underplot of Mr. Puff in the old comedy. In 
fact, whatever you take to be the theme of Mr. 
McEvoy’s play, there is always something else which 
is irrelevant. The only thing the Cockneys do is to 
write an anonymous letter, which still more woefully 
estranges Olive and Allan. If this letter were not 


wanted the Cockney parts could simply be cut clean out, 
almost without changing a line in the play. But, if 
the letter is organically necessary to the estrangement 
of Olive and Allan, then all the rest of the play is 
unnecessary, and there is no need to be in the least 
interested about Allan and his work upon the farm. 
Whichever portion is necessary, the other could be 
subtracted without any loss at all. And this is a play 
by Mr. McEvoy—a thing of shreds and patches ! 

But this is not all. I have before me a text of ‘ All 
that Matters,’’ and what I have said so far applies 
directly to the play as printed. But the play as pro- 
duced at the Haymarket is worse than the “ printed 
book ’’. The play is over-produced and over-acted; so 
that, even if we put aside the lack of real structure 
in the play, there is on the stage a further defect of 
over-emphasis and exaggeration. The Cockney types, 
in the book or on the stage, cannot compare with the 
types in ‘‘ David Ballard ’’ as played by the Manchester 
Repertory Company; and in the presentation they are 
creatures of farce. The production all through is 
wanting in balance of tone. The old shepherd and his 
wife Rachel as we see them on the stage are more the 
type of character one expects from Mr. McEvoy. The 
others suffer from a confusion shared between the author 
and the producer and his players as to whether they 
are creatures in a comedy or in a farce. I am inclined 
to put this more to the account of the producer than 
the author; for by comparing the book with the acted 
play where they differ by abridgment or emphasis, 
the book is always right and the acting is always 
wrong. Notably this is so with the ‘‘ principal part ”’ 
(how Mr. McEvoy will squirm at the phrase !) as played 
by Miss Neilson Terry. Miss Terry is very young and is 
not without talent. But Princess Priscilla, and the absurd 
way in which she has been praised and petted by the 
press, is like to be too much for her. She has a nice 
voice and pretty ways; but the voice would be more 
pleasing if she listened to it herself with less obvious 
satisfaction, and her ways would be prettier if she were 
less conscious of their prettiness. For the part of 
Princess Priscilla she was as well fitted as a ‘* leading 
lady ’’ (Yes, Mr. McEvoy; she is your ‘‘ leading lady ’’) 
can be; but when she trips sidelong from the rosewater 
comedy of the Countess von Arnim into a play by 
Mr. McEvoy the resuit is disastrous. For with all its 
faults of structure and presentation ‘* All that Matters ”’ 
has some good moments, and Olive has them all. 

Well, whose is the fault? Mr. Trench is not out of 
the indictment; but his share is indeterminate. The 
players may not be personally responsible for their 
rendering of the parts. Mr. McEvoy’s play might well 
puzzle anybody. Is it a comedy or a farce? If the play 
is to be taken as farce there is some really good acting 
in the parts of Mrs. Kimber and the Cockney group. 
But the quiet realism of the old shepherd and his wife 
is in another category altogether. Then perhaps it is 
Mr. McEvoy’s fault after all. But this is almost 
incredible to me; and there are so many ways in which 
a play may go wrong between its writing and its pro- 
duction. One thing I do most solemnly say: Mr. 
McEvoy must have no more to do with the West End 
theatre at present. The West End theatre is not ready 
for him. Either he must adapt himself, or the theatre 
will adapt him. It is certain that the play at the 
Haymarket is a case of one of these two kinds of adapta- 
tion; and the result can only make the friends of Mr. 
McEvoy exceeding sorrowful. 

Mr. Herbert Trench writes a prefatory note to the 
text of the play I have been using: ‘‘I regard it as 
an honour to be able for the first time to introduce 
to the audience of an important London theatre the 
work of Mr Charles McEvoy—a young English writer 
already known elsewhere by his ‘ David Ballard’ and 
other plays in the provinces ’’. I can only ask the 
audience at the Haymarket to draw no conclusion what- 
ever from what they see in Mr. Trench’s theatre as to 
the merits and character of Mr. McEvoy as a writer 


of plays. 
P. j. 
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BEETHOVEN’S TENTH SYMPHONY. 


By Joun F. RUNCIMAN. 


Fkom the homely church style of Sebastian Bach’s 
Christmas Oratorio to the grandiose speech of 
Beethoven’s D major Mass—a grandiosity that would 
often sink to pomposity but for the poignant note of 
sincerity in its accents and a touch of that same German 
or Dutch homeliness—this is indeed a long step in the 
development of German church music. It corresponds 
to the change from men’s ways of thinking, feeling and 
living in 1750 to the different ways of the nineteenth 
century. In the shadow of his religious faith Bach 
dwelt in secure quiet, to the outward view content, to 
the view of such a personage as Handel, I fancy, a 
failure in life, as most mystics appear; and employing a 
mode of musical utterance which was to Handel’s as the 
dialect of a rustic to the speech of a town-bred gentle- 
man, yet achieved masterpieces by the sheer musical 
genius that was the mere servant of the inner spirit 
that lived with an intensity and on a plane unknown 
save to a few men of consuming religious fervour. 
Beethoven, on the other hand, compelled by his malady 
to live his life largely in his own thought, had little sym- 
pathy with any church that would have commended 
itself to Bach. He was, we may suppose, a religious 
man; but ‘‘ The starry heaven above us; the moral 
law within us’’, was a creed miles away, scores of years 
away, from Bach’s creed. Outwardly the change 
showed itself in the fact of Bach composing entirely for 
the church save in the B minor Mass, intended clearly 

for a state performance in church, and of Beet- 

hoven composing with his eyes fixed on the concert- 
hall. The forms and technique of Bach are of the church; 
those of Beethoven are of the concert-hall—the forms 
are symphonic, and the technique is that of Haydn and 

Mozart. Bach uses the turbae fairly much as they 
are used in the Roman Church to-day; his recitative 
is coloured and to an extent shaped by the intonations 
of the Roman Church; his songs, choruses and chorales 
are modelled on those of his immediate Lutheran pre- 
decessors. In Beethoven’s Mass in D we have a tre- 

mendous structure, in its essential principles the same 

as that of the choral symphony. The themes are wholly 

symphonic and the development is entirely symohonic ; 

and the same influence of the opera, as may be clearly 
perceived in his symphonies, makes itself felt in a hun- 
dred places. The cloister and the old church are gone ; 

of the eighteenth century religious mysticism there is 
no trace. Instead, we have music conceived in the open 
air to be sung under secular conditions; there is 
mysticism of a sort that Bach could not have recognised 
as mysticism at ail. 

Between two works of such transcendent power and 
of such beauty no one would think of making a 
comparison to the advantage of one or the other. 
Yet the comparison I have drawn must unavoidably 
occur to everyone who seeks to understand the 
likenesses and unlikenesses of two profoundly religious 
and sincere composers and also of two widely different 
schools. For if in Bach old German religious music 
culminates, surely in the Mass in D we have the 
Viennese type of mass at its highest and best—the 
Viennese mass, in fact, used for a purpose nobler 
and deeper than ever it was used for before or has 
been used for since. (One exception must be made— 
Mozart’s Requiem.) The links connecting the old 
Roman music and the newer (though still old) Lutheran 
music with the Viennese church music cannot be 
elaborately described now. _ Briefly, there were the 
words of the mass and the new music of Haydn, which 
pleased princely ears, gradually crystallising into what 
are still known in Academic circles as ‘‘ classical ”’ 
forms. The young style of symphonic and chamber 
music was attached to the ancient words ; and there you 
had at once the Viennese mass. The prince who over- 
night had rejoiced in the merry Haydn allegro rejoiced 
equally the next morning when at High Mass the ‘‘ Kyrie 
eleison’’ was sung to strains not distinguishable. 
It was a debased kind of art in many senses. The 
most solemn words were treated in a quite skittish 
spirit as of no account. Of course, composers like 


Haydn and Mozart, men who took both life and death 
seriously at times, at times turn out magnificent stuff; 
but Haydn had always to bear in mind the long ears 
of his princely employer, and Mozart had only grown 
thoroughly independent in church music when, with 
Death hammering at the door, he began to write his 
Requiem. The situation in opera at that date was 
not the same. It is true Mozart set fine music to. 
trumpery words; but the words never were of any 
account, and all that could be expected of him was 
that the music should be fine. But, speaking from the 
artistic, and not, for the moment, from the church- 
goer’s point of view, the words of the Latin service 
are so serious and beautiful that no composer ought 
ever in his music to treat them contemptuously. One 
has only to attend a morning service at the Italian 
Church, Hatton Garden, to hear how those words were 
treated. I have heard ‘‘ Kyries’’ there that would 
make admirable hornpipes. 

Beethoven from the first determined on doing some- 
thing at once more artistic and more genuinely devout 
than this. He did not hark back either to the old 
Italian or the old German style; simply he took the 
words of the mass, and, interpreting them in his own 
distinctive fashion, put to them the most expressive 
music he could invent. Both his masses are personal 
utterance, though the early one in C shows more of the 
influence of the ordinary carelessly cheerful Viennese 
composers. There is not a hint of that in the great 
mass. It was heard on Tuesday as understood by 
Mr. Arthur Fagge and his merry ladies and gentlemen. 
The performance cannot be called a good one: indeed 
the whole thing was held together by the symphony 
orchestra. Mr. Payne’s playing of the violin solo part 
of the Benedictus was exquisite. - He was the only 
member of the orchestra who had a chance of showing 
what he could do by himself; but the whole of the 
accompaniments were superb. The solo singers also 
were good, very good. Miss Allen was a trifle harsh 
at the beginning, but afterwards sang beautifully ; Mr. 
Robert Radford is the only singer I have heard sing 
beautifully and effectively in the most ungrateful bass 
part ever written ; Mr. Hay perhaps warbled a little too 
much, but at times showed a genuine understanding of 
the music—a matter of greater importance to me than 
his fine voice ; Miss Roberts also showed an understand- 
ing of the music, and also, it should be said, has a fine 
voice. As for the chorus, with a fervent desire to avoid 
rudeness, may I suggest to Mr. Fagge that his sopranos 
are not quite what they should be? Still, on the whole 
the greatest of Beethoven’s ten symphonies—for the 
Mass in D must be reckoned as the tenth—got an 
adequate rendering. 

I remember once reading something about the step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous; but, leaving that, let 
me say something about a meeting to which the Lord 
Mayor of London was gracious enough to invite me. 
It appears there is a body called the International 
Musical Society; and like most societies which seek 
to show that though bodies they are not corpses, this 
one wants money and asks for it. I joyfully advertise 
the fact and regret that, having lost a printed form, | 
cannot say where donations (or promises of same) 
should be sent. However, generous readers will find 
that out for themselves. They may ask what the 
money is wanted for. It is a reasonable request; so 
I hasten to say that a number of musicians, mostly 
the illustrious obscure, of various countries have formed 
themselves into a society, published a journal of sorts— 
very beggarly sorts—and entertained one another in 
various capitals. They call this advancing the cause of 
music. At the Mansion House on Wednesday morn- 
ing a number of us, all distinguished musicians, met to 
hear what Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie and others 
had to say. I had looked forward to hearing Mr. 
Balfour speak, but a melancholy event deprived me 
of that pleasure. Mr. Balfour has written brilliantly 
and sympathetically on music—though I notice that this 
fact is kept religiously dark in the papers, as being in 
the nature of a disgrace—and a speech from him would 
have rendered the proceedings interesting, which they 
were not. Sir Alexander, with that golden and silverr 
eloquence which characterises his orations—the silverm 
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being the audible parts: the golden the rest—described 
the advantages of the Society with all the feeling of a 
composer, one of whose works had just been performed 
in Vienna, where—strange coincidence—the last con- 
gress of this society was held. The next one is to 
happen in London this year, and I hope the visitors will 
enjoy themselves. When they leave, if they have not 
formed a favourable opinion of our insular music, they 
will have learnt that a Scot may have humour. For 
surely it is one of the best jokes ever cracked to get a 
number of foreigners here, and give them what they 
will be given, and tell them that it represents British 
music at its fullest and brightest and best. Societies 
and congresses about music seem to me a little silly. 
Music is an art, not a science. Scientific congresses one 
can understand, but the subjects hitherto treated at 
musical congresses are always either fatuous or irre- 
levant. If someone could read a paper on ‘‘ A New 
Species of Counterpoint ’’, or ‘‘ A Serum to inoculate 
those afflicted with Modern Tendencies ’’, or ‘‘ The 
Prevention of Consecutive Fifths ’’, or ‘‘ A Recipe for 
the Concoction of the Latest Form of Oratorio ’’—why, 
then, we would hearken with interest. Merely to grub 
together and listen to each other’s music may promote 
good feeling, and perhaps good business; but it does 
nothing for music. I did not stay at this meeting for 
all the speeches, for I grew hungry. For precisely that 
reason some gentlemen who sat behind me appeared 
to stay on; for one loudly remarked to the other that 
there was to be a ‘‘good set out’’ after the preliminary— 
the meeting—was over. I hope they had a good meal. 


PERSIAN AND INDIAN PAINTINGS. 
By LAauRENCE BINYON. 


T= must be a great quantity of Indian paintings 
in this country scattered and hidden away in the 
houses of those whose families have had dealings of one 
kind or another during the last five or six generations 
with our Indian Empire, not to speak of what is to be 
found in the India Office, the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, and other public collections. Persian paint- 
ings are much rarer, but superb examples exist in our 
museums and in the libraries of a few private owners. 
Yet in both cases the average lover of art is ignorant of 
the subject, because so little has been done to reveal it, 
much less to focus its characteristics. In spite of our 
long and intimate connection with India, we have paid 
no real attention to its art. Only now, when the whole 
range of the art of Japan is accessible in reproductions 
to the student, and when the art of China has begun to 
be explored, is Indian art awakening a wider interest. 
And with Indian paintings and drawings it is natural to 
range the Persian miniatures, not only because of their 
historical connection, but because both are the art of an 
Aryan race, and in certain aspects are more akin to 
Western painting than to the art of the races of the 
Further East. 

At the present moment there is to be seen at the 
Persian Art Gallery, 128, New Bond Street, a remark- 
able collection of Persian and Indian drawings and 
miniatures. To what a fairy-land are we transported ! 
There is something intoxicating in the sensuous charm 
of Persian painting, with its atmosphere of luxuriant 
gardens, of spring boughs bursting with blossom and 
scenting the sunny air. The very pigments in these 
little paintings are enchanting in their rich glow and 
purity; and the absence of shadows, common to all 
Asiatic painting, both enhances the sumptuous freshness 
of the colouring and lends to the scenes depicted, even 
when these are battles or sanguinary murders, a kind 
of ideality, removing them from the grossness of illusive 
natural effects. It is, indeed, part of the fascination of 
these artists that they defy Nature with such gaiety and 
goodwill; and why not? Not aiming at illusion, they 
had yet often to grapple with complicated subject 
matter, as, for instance, the king’s visit to the camp of 
the famous hero Rustum (No. 26 in this exhibition), 
the meeting of two armies (No. 39), an attack on a 
fortress (No. 71), and other scenes where many figures 
and their surroundings had to be represented. As in 
Chinese and Japanese painting, we are made to look on 


the scene from above, and the horizon is brought very 
high, sometimes nearly to the top of the design; and in 
this way, though no recourse is had to chiaroscuro in 
order to emphasise and link together the significant 
forms, and though there is no attempt to render the 
diminishing effects of distance, and atmosphere, con- 
fusion is avoided, the figures in the background are not 


‘ obscured by those in the foreground, and the story is 


completely told. In the same the profuseness of 
nature’s vegetation is not allowed to interfere with the 
perspicuity of the design; two or three flowering plants 
will be chosen out to delight the eye, distinctly seen in 
form and colour, and the tracery of blossoming branches 
is set clear against an empty sky of blue or radiant gold. 
And these strict conventions yield charms of their own 
denied to more strenuous art. Nowhere do we get more 
vividly the impression of joy in beautiful objects. And 
the device by which, beyond edges of rocky background, 
half-seen figures or peeping faces appear against the 
clear sky has a dramatic effect on the imagination. 

The finest example of Persian work in this exhibition 
is the manuscript of poems by Saadi (No. 152), con- 
taining five miniatures by Bihzad, the most famous of 
Persian painters. Another very beautiful manuscript, 
with four miniatures of the sixteenth century, is No. 156. 
Few of the single paintings exhibited reach this level, 
though an exquisite decorative sense is present in all. 
The limitations of the art are obvious enough. It never 
attains a real maturity. Chinese painting began with 
the same conventions, but out of these developed a 
system of perspective and a synthetic coherence of 
design of which the Persians never dreamed. With all 
their strong zsthetic instincts the Persian artists seem 
to have lived outside the current of living ideas; they are 
nourished by no intellectual energies. Probably the 
Mohammedan conquest and the paralysing effect of 
Mohammedan influence and tradition are chiefly answer- 
able. It is true that the Mohammedan conquests in 
India gave an immense stimulus to Indian painting; and 
in Delhi the classic themes and conventions of Persian 
art were sedulously imitated and repeated. But attention 
has been too much concentrated on this prolongation of 
the Persian tradition. What is finest and ‘most 
interesting in Indian painting owes its real life to the 
native element, to the spirituality and seriousness of a 
race saturated with idealism. If we miss the voluptuous 
romance, the delicately luxurious colouring, the 
sensuous enchantments of Persia, we find a more 
thoughtful beauty, a more impassioned effort. 

There are some fair examples of Indian drawing in 
the Bond Street exhibition, but for a just conception of 
its capabilities we must turn to two quite recent publica- 
tions, both edited by Mr. Coomaraswamy. The larger 
of these is a portfolio containing examples both of 
sculpture and of painting, ranging from the third to the 
twentieth century. The other publication contains some 
thirty-odd examples of Indian draughtsmanship.* Here 
is something of a revelation. ‘‘ All works on Indian 
art ’’, says the editor, ‘‘ must be, for many years to 
come, pioneer work.’’ The task before the student is 
immense; and we should, therefore, be all the more 
grateful to Mr. Coomaraswamy for his enterprise and 
research. Many sources have been drawn upon for these 
beautifully made reproductions; and in the case of the 
paintings and drawings an attempt has been made, 
though rather tentatively, to differentiate the various 
schools. Thus we have the Himalayan and Rajputana 
schools, closely allied and merging into each other, but 
distinct from the Moghul school, which derives from the 
Persian tradition. Mr. Coomaraswamy singles out the 
productions of the Kangra Valley school as having 
most definite character and as being completely free from 
foreign influence; and certainly the drawing of this 
school which he reproduces bears out this claim. It 
represents a moment in an episode of the Mahabharata, 
when a princess is about to throw her garland to the 
lover she has chosen, but is terribly perturbed to behold 
five princes, each wearing that lover’s form, awaiting 
her; for the gods had heard of her beauty and had taken 
his shape. This drawing is of great beauty, of a 


* « Selected Examples of Indian Art.” By A. K. Coomaraswamy. 
Quaritch. ‘Indian Dra 
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delicacy of line and feeling for movement quite exquisite. 
The purely Indian character is manifest. 

Yet there remain difficulties which Mr. Coomara- 
swamy does not satisfactorily clear up. ‘‘ Of Indian 
painting and drawing’, he says, ‘‘ after Ajanta and 
before Akbar (1556-1605 A.D.) we know nothing— 
except for a very little Northern Buddhist hieratic 
painting—from actual work.’’ But this is an interval 
of a thousand years! We are assured that the art was 
continuous : yet what evidence is there for this presump- 
tion? It is not enough to prove that the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century work contains a powerful native ele- 
ment. Itseemstomethat Mr.Coomaraswamy is too eager 
to belittle the stimulus exerted by the influx of Persian 
art; for an imported art may show its power not only by 
provoking imitation, but by awaking dormant energies 
in the race which has received it. And this is the puzzling 
phenomenon that the art of India presents: for whole 
long periods it seems to be almost non-existent. China 
has suffered immense and incalculable losses by destruc- 
tion, invasions, revolutions, and rebellions; and works 
by the great Chinese masters of early periods are 
excessively rare. Yet the art of that country presents 
a continuous tradition, known not only by a great body 
of literary record and criticism, but by numberless copies 
dating from every. period as well as by rarer original 
works. It is idle to claim that Indian art shows any- 
thing comparable with this. Nor, in fact, does it show 
any powerful technical development ; it remains no less 
primitive than Persian painting in the essentials of 
design. Its superior spirituality and thoughtfulness did 
not appear to find their most congenial expression 
through pictorial means; its symbolism and mysticism 
seem to have made for rigidity rather than for the 
flexible and fluid expression which Taoist ideas made 
natural to the Chinese. And yet among the works of 
Indian art what splendid things confront us! So 
splendid that one is amazed that the race which con- 
ceived them—a race so ancient in civilised history and 
of a population so prodigious—has not produced far 
more. The rock-carved ‘‘ Kapila ’’ in Ceylon, repro- 
duced in these ‘* Selected Examples ’’, is a tremendous 
work, impossible to forget when once seen; and there 
are other grandiose images to tell us of what Indian 
genius could achieve in sculpture. But the sculpture of 
India as a whole seems, so far as chronology and 
development are concerned, strangely baffling. It is 
the same with the painting. The Ajanta frescoes seem 
to herald a vigorous movement that might achieve 
successive masterpieces; but for centuries, so far as any 
work is known, nothing happens. I cannot believe that 
destruction will wholly account for this phenomenon. 
It is true, however, that further study and increase of 
knowledge may bring us some enlightenment. 

When all limitations are allowed for, there is, never- 
theless, plenty of Indian art to delight us, plenty to repay 
the student. Mr. Coomaraswamy has known how to 
choose; and though I cannot always go the whole way 
with him in his enthusiasm, I am grateful, and all lovers 
of art will be grateful, for what he has given us. 
‘* Probably no other country in the world possesses such 
a gallery of historical portraits’’, says Mr. Vincent 
Smith. And how beautiful some of these portraits are! 
What a world of experience or of youthful romance is 
in these delicately outlined heads! The ‘‘ Young 
Warrior ’’ (plate 13 of the ‘‘ Indian Drawings ’’) is 
exquisite as a Greek vase-painting. The animal- 
drawing is also at times superb in suggestion of sinewy 
movement. I may add that this book of Indian Drawings 
is published for the recently-formed India Society, and 
is issued to its members. When Mrs. Herringham has 
completed her admirable series of copies from the Ajanta 
frescoes, which I hope will find a permanent home in one 
of our museums, we shall have, with Mr. Coomara- 
swamy’s reproductions, a real nucleus for the study of 
an art too long and discreditably neglected. 


GRUYERES. 


OU may make your way through the high-hung 
valley of La Gruyére, where the winding Sarine 
flows broadening towards the fairest pasture-land of 
Fribourg; you may follow her course when spring, 


sweeping over the land, has released the silent crumpled 
torrents to bound, singing, from the mountain-sides. 
You may wander, mile after mile, along the flower- 
filled meadows carpeting her margins, and you may feel 
in the sudden vision—as the valley opens—of the little 
white citadel fastened jewel-like upon the shoulder of 
the hill, gazing across the plain to the moun- 
tains beyond, that your cup is full, and charm can no 
further go. But to know Gruyéres at her utmost per- 
sonality you must make your pilgrimage through the 
winter silence, coming at the height of the snow-time 
towards January’s end, tramping through the clogging 
softness of the fresh fall along the ice-hard track. 

Towering mountains marshal the winding way. The 
dazzling snow, sloping from where peak and summit 
stand sharp against the rich sky, ‘ollows the chiselled 
outlines, down and down, clothes the mighty massif and 
billows, diamond-sprent, over the valley floor. 

Here and there, high up, a break of drift or avalanche 
shows the warm gleam of naked sunlit rock. Pine- 
woods huddle in the clefts, dense and dark. Along 
narrow ridges the trees stand single file in gracious in- 
dividuality. Wedge-wise they spread, crowding after 
their leaders, over the broad breasts of the mountains, 
and stand along their shoulders, rows of fine spindles, 
soft deep emerald, one above the other, along the sky- 
line, up and up towards the serene heights. 

Into the frozen silence the slight muffled thud of your 
footstep falls like a challenge. A momentary halt sends 
you into the deepest of the solitude. The strong im- 
pinging crystal air enfolds you as you stand. The feel- 
ing of the mountains grows and grows—goes forth 
until, one with them, you can hear the living voices of 
the stillness. 

Away at the end of the vista, shifting as you go, the 
blue tones to a soft purple. The gentle Sarine lies 
asleep, motionless, a winding black strip along the bed 
of the valley. The deep snow bulges over her margins. 
Carrying you here and there along the river bank, your 
pathway gives a near view of the dark mirror. You 
may see the strange masses—clear, deep bottle-green— 
where snow waters were arrested and heaped as they 
made their way into the stream. You may mark, grey 
and blistered, the reaches where rushes stand em- 
bedded. On and on along the mighty corridor the 
silent river leads you until the enchantment broadens, 
the mountains march away on either hand, and there 
ahead, mile beyond level mile, lies the jewelled snow, 
twinkling and glittering under unbroken sunlight. The 
surprise of a soft grey haze veiling the far-distance 
brings to the lowland eye a momentary sense of kinship. 
Obliterating for an instant the winter-long bewitch- 
ment, it weaves a picture of broad fair meadows, of 
brimming irregular hedgerows, of elm and poplar, and 
a gently interlacing river. But mountains hem the 
snow-spread plain on either margin, and to the left the 
Moléson, king of the Fribourg Alps, rending the sky, 
quells the willing pilgrim back. 

To the right, a little behind and sheer above you, 
perched upon the hill forming the angle of the range 
and gazing across the plain, stands Gruyéres. Stern, 
cold, grey are her white stone walls against the sunny 
snow. Stern, cold, grey-is the rampart, close-built 
along them, of stone houses festooned with hanging 
balconies. High-peering dormers break the outline of 
the snow-burdened roofs. Chill and frowning, the 
frugal castle stands distinct from the houses only by its 
mass, its bare unbalconied front, and its flanking of 
blunt round tower. 

In the background, a mighty bow, the saddle of the 
mountain rears sharp-peaked horns into the sky, draw- 
ing the eye, reducing the little township to a strip of 
grey stone network against the splendid sweep of 
snow. 

The narrow roadway, steep towards the end as a 
scaling ladder, leads you up the hillside. Your nailed 
boot-soles bite and fasten on the icy surface. As you 
approach the grey walls, frowning now just above you, 
the stillness of your moving passes to a hush—-a haunt- 
ing lack of sound. It seems at every momeni 
that there must rise in your pathway a dim shape, for- 
bidding curious eyes. It is well you should give heed, 
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lest you forget the doffing of the shoes, and your 
picture vanish. 

The summit of the winding path brings you to face 
an arched gateway eloquent with rough blazonry, and 
flanked with slender turrets. Ahead is a little ice-coated 
stairway. Braving it, how far away, in an instant, is 
the outer vastness. The straggling street is warm 
with homely detail, rich with scattered human shapes 
moving along the muffled tracks. 

They greet you, these sturdy, sweet-voiced mountain 
people—the smiling wrinkled woman at work with her 
steaming washboard at the ice-draped fountain; the 
smocked wood-cutter—slouch-hatted, wild-haired pic- 
ture of a desperado, gentlest of mortals—with his laden 
luge; a red-faced, blue-bloused youth driving a little 
troop of goats; three tiny children, huddled and sway- 
ing on a small toboggan, flashing into sight round the 
bend with gay shouting, pulling up at your feet and 
surveying you with bold laughing eyes. 

Making your way past the cheery saffron-faced inn, 
with its gay green toy-house shutters and jaunty muslin 
window-blinds, past the close-set plaster-fronted 
houses, bright in the sun, their sloping eaves snow- 
piled and fringed with icicles, you reach the heart of the 
hamlet, where stands the little whitewashed shrine with 
its figures of painted wood. 

Here is sanctuary in the wilderness, hard-won day 
by day upon the scene of ancient glories. Across the 
way, as you stand beside the shrine, is the old house of 
Chalamala, the well-loved jester, built by Italian masons 
in the great ‘‘ Fifteenth ’’. Gargoyles of serpents’ jaws 
gape, pendulous, from above. Clowns’ heads weave 
around the upper windows a network of pitiful 
laughter. Suns, rams’ heads, and storied emblems fill 
the angles and outer spaces, and descend to meet the 
graven arabesque hanging lace-like above the arch of 
the doorway. 

The friendly rearward aspect of the castle beckons 
you on, draws you across its courtyard and far into 
the story of Gruyére and Savoy. Gruerius and his 
magic crane, crusaders, priests and soldiers, counts and 
ladies, a whole gay court pass before you—hovering 
pictures—and you see again the brave women and their 
army of torch-horned goats routing the night attack of 
the men of Berne. Worn stone stairways and echoing 
corridors lead to chambers richly decked with oak and 
tapestry, to the nest of the beautiful shepherdess for 
whose sake the young count turned drover. 

And over all, the grateful memory of Daniel Bovy, 
saviour of the garnered treasures, and his little band of 
friends, Corot, Francais, and their brethren making 
pilgrimage from Paris to lend him reverent aid and 
leave their mark in the gracious salon. 

Weary with your riches, you emerge at last upon the 
terrace to look down on the great black shadow of the 
Moléson lying now across the level. In the distance, 
where earlier hung the veiling mist, rises an oberland 
of clustering giants, peak beyond peak, rose-washed 
snow against a deepening sky. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


42 Parliament Street S.W. 
15 February 


Si1r,—In last Saturday’s issue you deny that the 
December General Election was fought on the ‘‘ precise 
issue ’’ of the Parliament Bill. 

On 10 December last, however, this same General 
Election was a ‘‘ solemn appeal to the nation "’ ‘‘ abso- 
lutely explicit and clear ’’, the context making it clear 
that the subject of the appeal was the constitutional 
issue, 

I need not, I am sure, remind you how much more 
important evidence is when it is written at the time. 

I am confirmed in my preference for your opinion of 
December by remembering that the ‘‘ Times ’’ said 
(17 December) ‘‘ We accept the view that the country 


has been consulted on the Parliament Bill and has con- 
firmed the verdict of the last election ’’, whilst two days 
later (19 December) the ‘‘ Glasgow Herald ”’ said ‘‘ We 
must, therefore, whether we like it or not, allow that the 
Parliament Bill has been accepted by the country ”’. 

Please remember that if you dre inclined to call these 
Unionist journals ‘‘ weak-kneed ’’ or ‘‘ weak-headed ’’ 
you will still have to explain away the Satrurpay REvIEW 
of two months ago. 

Yours, etc., 
CuaRLes GEAKE. 


[ That the constitutional questions would be the main 
issue in the last election was obvious. This is not to say 
the election was fought on the terms of the Parliament 
Bill, which the public had not been given a chance to 
digest.—Ep. S. R:] 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
Yokohama, Japan, 25 January 1911. 


S1r,—Onlookers are said to see most of the game, 
and, as the electors are almost evenly divided, permit 
one in the Far East to make the following suggestions, 
which should commend themselves to most moderate 
men. 

1. The Referendum to settle disputes between the 
two Houses of Parliament. 

2. An equitable redistribution of seats in the House 
of Commons. 

3. An administrative Council (without legislative 
powers) for Munster, Connaught and Leinster, and a 
similar Council for the Province of Ulster. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
H. N. Rosson. 


HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Leeds, 29 January 1911. 


Sir,—Having failed, through pressure of business, to 
read my Saturpay Review last week, I have only to-day 
seen Canon Pooler’s letter, to which I trust you will 
allow me very briefly to reply. 

Canon Pooler says ‘‘ there are thousands in Ulster 
to-day who prefer Germany and the German Emperor 
to the rule of John Redmond, Patrick Ford, and the 
Molly Maguires’’. Well, there are hundreds of 
thousands in England to-day who would prefer Germany 
and the German Emperor to the rule of John Redmond, 
Lloyd George, and Keir Hardie, and what I venture to 
maintain is that, even supposing other things to be 
equal, it is not just to put the interests of Irish Loyalists 
before those of the hundred times more numerous 
Loyalists of Great Britain. Other things, however, are 
not equal, and when John Redmond—the uncrowned 
king of England and the arbiter of the destinies of this 
once mighty Empire—has destroyed the House of Lords 
and with it the British Constitution, there will be no- 
thing to prevent him from taking Home Rule, while 
maintaining the Irish garrison at Westminster to insult 
and despoil the English taxpayer. Public policy is 
sometimes limited to a choice of evils, and just as a 
surgeon may have to choose between the loss of a life 
and the loss of a limb, so a statesman may be faced 
with the necessity of accepting a certain loss in order 
to avoid a great disaster—sacrificing, as it were, a 
brigade in order to save an army. No true Conserva- 
tive desires Home Rule for itself, but he may consider 
that self-government for Ireland is a less intolerable evil 
than the Irish government of England under which w> 
at present groan. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. F. Rypex. 


POLICEMEN AND PISTOLS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAY REVIEW. 
La Salle, Illinois. 


S1r,—A step in the revolutionary process in England 
far more significant than Americanising the langnage 
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or the evolution of professional paid politicians can be 
seen in the proposal to arm English policemen with 
revolvers. Your correspondent, Mr. Sharpe, himself 
expresses the paramount objection to the proposal when 
he states that a hasty-tempered man might fire without 
adequate justifiable reason for so doing, a fact daily 
evident in the United States and shown in testimony 
given at inquests and by hospital records. 

Only in the hand of an expert is a pistol of any kind 
an accurate weapon; where the intent of the user is 
merely to disable the result is but too often mortal; 
when fired under strong excitement the bullets, rapidly 
discharged from a wavering muzzle, not seldom find 
billets for which they were not intended. 

It is difficult at this distance justly to estimate the 
conditions existing in East London, as shown in the 
article headed ‘‘ The Alien Poison ’’. If, however, ‘‘ a 
large tract of East London ”’ has become ‘‘ an asylum 
for the defective and criminal of all Europe ’’, and that 
“for the sake of a sentiment ”’ the birthright of the 
English people is being sold, the proper remedy would 
be the prompt expulsion of every unwelcome alien and 
the restriction, almost the prohibition, of alien immigra- 
tion. Many hundreds of unwelcome visitors annually 
have the portcullis at Ellis Island let down in their 
faces, and no sentimental protest is heard from Maine 
to California. 

Many years of active experience as police magistrate 
in an industrial district whose population comprises 
hundreds of aliens drawn from Eastern Europe and 
Italy enable me to recognise that all we want 
in our policemen are manhood and derring-do. 
Where these are lacking pistols avail but little; 
where these were I have known three batons 
quell a hundred howling, raging aliens who were 
battling with knives, pistols and bottles. With a popu- 
lation of more than twelve thousand, representing every 
branch of the European Aryans, we have only eight 
policemen and their (Irish) chief. It is quite possible 
that among our polyglot proletariate there are some 
Anarchists, Socialists, Camorrists and what not; but 
these have learned not to love, but to fear, the law: 
the law with the country’s manhood behind it. They 
know that, despite iniquity of corruption in high places, 
Americans hold their birthright above all else, and that 
they will never sell it nor, haply, suffer it to be snatched 
from them. And so our criminals, numerous as they 
are in all our large cities, do not drive us to the ex- 
tremity of calling on the soldiery. Now and then the 
militia is called on to protect property from over-zealous 
strikers and their sympathisers; but these affairs, as 
that of Tonypandy, Wales, scarcely come within 
the criminal code, being rendered almost sacrosanct by 
trade unionism, before which Senates, Presidents, Sec- 
retaries of State, aye, and even monarchs and parlia- 
ments, are fain to crook unwilling knees. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. C. O’ Byrne. 


THE FACTS OF THE ELECTION. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW. 
1 February 1911. 


Sir,—Mr. Rosenbaum, in your issue of last week, 
says that the differences between him and myself are 
fundamental. I agree. But I had no intention of 
raising a discussion on the political advantages of pro- 
portional representation, though, as the House of 
Commons is now claiming an extension of legislative 
authority on the ground that it is the expression of 
the national will, such a discussion would be of the 
highest value. It is most necessary that we should 
consider the difficulties under which electors labour 
when asked at a general election to express their opinion 
on public questions. 

Mr. Rosenbaum apparently accepts all the evils 
associated with single member constituencies as inevit- 
able. But let that pass. The point to which I 
directed attention was his suggestion that the equalisa- 
tion of electoral areas would compensate for, or at 
least mitigate, the results arising from the abolition of 


plural voting. I said, and I repeat, that the abolition 
of plural voting would yield an increased number of 
constituencies in which the Conservative minority would 
be unrepresented. Further, I stated that had the recent 
election been fought on a basis of equal electora) areas 
there would have been practically no alteration in the 
size of the Government’s majority. That forecast 
was based on the assumption that with a system of 
equal electoral areas parties would be predominant in 
the same areas as they are now. 

Mr. Rosenbaum replies that he cannot accept as a fact 
that were Romford split up into five equal divisions 
these divisions would return five Liberals. I agree, 
and I would go further and say that such a re-arrange- 
ment might easily result in the return of four Con- 
servatives and one Liberal, although in the whole area 
there is a majority of Liberals. We can make no 
specific forecast of what will take place in one electoral 
division. This is only another way of saying that 
equal electoral divisions will not secure ‘‘ one vote, one 
value ’’’. But we can make a general forecast of the 
effect of redistribution. In the Home counties the 
Unionists will gain; in Yorkshire and the Northern 
counties the Liberals will gain still more; and on this 
reasonable hypothesis it can be shown that redistribution 
in England is likely to give a considerable advantage 
to the Liberals. 

Wales and Scotland, and Mr. Rosenbaum made no 
reference to these examples, show how little we can 
expect from redistribution. As the result of the recent 
election the Scottish Conservative member represents 
more than four times as many voters as a Liberal. 
What effect would be produced by the introduction of 
equal electoral areas? Practically none; while the 
abolition of plural voting would certainly not improve 
the position of the minority. One vote, one value, can 
only be secured by a much more radical reform than 
redistribution. 

Mr. Rosenbaum refers your readers to the paper 
read by him before the Royal Statistical Society. 
May I point out that in this paper, to which I had the 
pleasure of listening, and which I have again consulted, 
Mr. Rosenbaum states that ‘‘ it is sometimes claimed 
that redistribution, without the accompaniment of pro- 
portional representation, would in itself correct many of 
these (electoral) anomalies. An examination of the above 
figures (Mr. Rosenbaum’s) affords not a shadow of 
ground for this contention’’. This is a much sounder 
conclusion than to suggest that some compensation for 
the abolition of plural voting may be found in the 
equalisation of electoral areas. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Joun H. Humpureys, 

Hon. Secretary Proportional Representation Society. 


THE PERSECUTION OF SPARROWS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 
5 John Street, Bedford Row, London W.C. 
14 February 


S1r,—You will no doubt permit me to answer shortly 
your note to my letter of 30 January last. 

Your remark that my letter would have carried more 
conviction without the last paragraph (in which I 
pleaded guilty to an affection for this bird) is one which 
I cannot understand. My letter was intended to per- 
suade you that the subject was not to be so lightly dis- 
missed as you suggested, and that those persons who 
without doubt suffer very severely from this bird’s de- 
predations are entitled to be heard, and to attract serious 
attention, and I cannot see how the fact that I myself 
prefer to suffer damage by sparrows rather than wage 
warfare against them decreases by an iota the value of 
any argument I use against the species. 

Without speaking from authority or from any very 
continued observation, I should rather doubt your asser- 
tion that this bird does not increase at all in London. 
If your theory that cats take the place of birds of prey 
and other natural checks were correct, it would no doubt 
apply far more in London where cats abound than in the 
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country, where the damage caused by sparrows is 
greatest. I entirely repudiate your suggestion that I 
cannot make up my mind whether the bird is to be 
harried because it is common or because it interferes 
with certain people’s profits. It must be perfectly clear 
to anyone reading my former letter that I have argued 
that there is room for a great reduction in the numbers 
of the sparrow with a corresponding decrease of damage, 
and that this remark does not apply to kingfishers or 
Golden eagles for the simple reason that these birds are 
rare and have for other reasons far greater claims to 
protection than the sparrow. You are, of course, per- 
fectly right in stating that it is no satisfaction to the fish 
grower to be told that the kingfisher is beautiful and 
not very common, but his beauty and rarity are excel- 
lent arguments for the bird preserver to use in order to 
persuade the fish grower to suffer his thefts or to pro- 
tect his fish by some other means than the death of the 
kingfisher. And I submit that there are no such cogent 
arguments in favour of the sparrow. If the kingfisher 
were as common as the sparrow, who could resent the 
action of fish growers in reducing his numbers to 
reasonable proportions? I am afraid I misunderstood 
your remark that the sparrow and house-martin ques- 
tion was ‘‘ bosh ’’, thinking that you intended to ridi- 
cule the idea that the sparrow drives away the house- 
martin, but I see that you now qualify it by a suggestion 
that the question is only an excuse for the indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter of sparrows by those who care nothing 
for a house-martin or any other bird, and you ask if I 
am ‘‘ simple enough ”’ to suppose that village sparrow 
clubs are really run to protect house-martins. No, Sir, 
I am not blessed with that simplicity, nor do I see how 
you can possibly suggest that I am from anything which 
I have written. I advanced the driving away of mar- 
tins by the sparrow merely as a well-known part of this 
bird’s objectionable habits. 

In conclusion, you remark that the work of bird pro- 
tection is difficult when those who ought to help it are 
in the opposite camp. The serious work of bird pro- 
tection applies to other birds than the sparrow, and no 
one can be more heartily anxious to help in it than my- 
self. You do not suggest, I presume, that you are 
helping to protect the house-martin by your advocacy of 
the sparrow ? Yours faithfully, 

A. HOLDEN. 


[It is not that our correspondent’s affection for the 
sparrow throws suspicion on his argument, but his 
argument on his affection. The only protection birds 
want, at any rate in this country, is from humans. 
Nature can manage the rest.—Ep. S. R.] 


AXE EDGE AND ITS BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 
7 February 1911. 


Sir,—The wild country about Axe Edge is very well 
described by Mr. Hudson ; still it is a grand bit of 
Highland England. Of course, we have hard “‘ frosses ”’ 
(frosts) up here, but we have very often in winter most 
glorious days, and many a time, when lower altitudes 
are wrapped in fog, Axe Edge and the Cat and Fiddle 
will be in splendid sunshine. Buxton is anything but 
an ugly town, and its magnificent air, baths, and water 
have induced many whose business interests take them 
to Manchester, for example, each week-day, to take up 
their residence in Buxton; and I can imagine what 
a blessed relief it must be at the close of each business 
day to retire to the delicious and bracing air of Buxton. 

Walking over Taddington Moor, six miles south of 
Buxton—splendid air and scenery here, too—I remarked 
on the inconvenience to pedestrians or horsemen 
of the scarcity of guide or direction posts, to which the 
farmer I was talking to replied, ‘‘ Such folks as them’s 
now (no) business (h)’ere.”’ 

Let me finally compliment Mr. Hudson on his won- 
derfully good description of the habits of the birds— 
ring ousel, curlew, etc., in his articles. 

Your obliged servant, 
Ho Cross. 


REVIEWS. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


L’Angleterre d’Edouard Sept.’ Par Augustin Filon. 
Paris : Librairie Nilsson. 1911. 


“Ts title of the book is too comprehensive for the 
contents. The author makes no attempt to de- 
scribe the England of the last ten years, but only some 
notable figures in our public life, and he has woven into 
these sketches some criticism of the political tendencies 
of the time. His knowledge of this country is ample 
enough to justify him in republishing them. We are 
therefore surprised to find how loose and superficial 
some of his generalisations can be. This is especially 
so in his opening chapter, where he endeavours to give 
an appreciation of the course of our social, economic, 
and political history during the last fifty years. For 
instance, during the dock strike some years ago he 
visited the Port of London, and saw around him nothing 
but desolation. He seems to think that this depressing 
condition of affairs in the Port of London, or something 
much like it, still continues; ‘‘ life has never returned 
to it’’. The Clyde, the Scheldt, and the Elbe absorbed 
much of the trade, and have never yielded it since. The 
attempt of Mr. Lloyd George to revive the Port of 
London has been a failure, or will be. But, in fact, 
at the present time the tonnage entering and leaving 
the Port of London is still far ahead of any other British 
port, with the exception of Hong Kong, while Antwerp. 
and Hamburg still lag behind London in entrances, 
though they slightly exceed in clearances. As for 
agriculture, which M. Filon appears to believe, with 
some mythical Imperialist, has disappeared from among 
us, he may be surprised to learn that it still employs 
far more persons than any other pursuit, nearly double 
those engaged even in the vast coal industry. This 
kind of error is inexcusable, but they show how easily 
the gift of facile generalisation may run away with a 
brilliant and well-informed writer. 

We must also note before we go further an extra- 
ordinary slip on the part of M. Filon in dealing with 
our political affairs, on which he is, as a rule, amazingly 
accurate. He states that ‘‘ the Puritans’’, meaning 
the Nonconformists, took advantage of the political 
truce brought about by King Edward’s death to deal 
an indirect but most deadly blow at the national 
Church. ‘‘ Under the pretext’’ of relieving the 
monarch of the necessity of insulting his Roman Catho- 
lic subjects, they dissociated the Sovereign from the 
Anglican Church. This portentous step was little com- 
mented upon in England, but it meant that the days of 
Anglicanism, as an official Church, are numbered. It 
would be difficult to put together a stranger tissue of 
delusion than this. Rabid Protestants, the ‘‘ Puritan ”’ 
party, were the bitterest opponents of the change, which 
lost the Liberals votes in Scotland in more than one 
locality. The official defenders of the Anglican Church 
were its warmest promoters; in fact, it has done the 
Church good in every way, and not harm. 

But with the exception of two or three bad mistakes. 
of this sort, M. Filon has written a really good book, full 
of accurate observation and critical insight. When he 
comes to deal with persons and their influence on events 
he is rarely at fault. On the whole, a Frenchman 
accepting his views of King Edward, the present Prime 
Minister, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Lloyd George would not 
be led far astray. 

It is too early yet to gauge accurately the life of King 
Edward, but in any case it is much easier for a French- 
man to write of him than for an Englishman. There 
is a tendency very rife among European publicists to 
attribute to his influence much in the way of foreign 
policy that might, though less easily, have come about 
in any event. But there is no doubt that his 
personality often eased the wheels of diplomacy. It 
was not his fault if the foreign press and some ill- 
inspired journals in this country attributed to him a 
réle which he never aspired to play, and enmities that 
he never entertained. The words of Sir Edward Grey 
quoted here exonerate him from the insinuation of act- 
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ing in an unconstitutional fashion. Nothing, however, 
will probably persuade the majority of Frenchmen and 
Germans that King Edward was not the founder of the 
Triple Entente, and the chef d’orchestre who kept the 
band in tune. To this idea M. Filon only partially sub- 
scribes, and his sketch of King Edward is excellent, 
both in tone and judgment. 

The same may be said when he deals with Mr. 
Asquith, though we think he identifies him too readily 
with the Bourgeoisie as their champion and typical re- 
presentative. It is true he springs from what may be 
called a Puritan stock, but he is Puritan with a great 
difference, and his speeches are not distinguished by any 
of the unction that usually exudes from every sentence 
of the typical Nonconformist orator. From that type 
he differs in fact in almost every particular. His oratory 
is formed on the classical model. It is severe, com- 
pressed, and free from all meretricious ornament. The 
gift of generalisation here, as elsewhere, plays the writer 
some tricks, and it does when he asks us to accept Mr. 
Balfour as a typical aristocrat. Though, of course, he 
is am aristocrat, au bout des ongles, he is really far 
more a typical intellectual and critical philosopher of 
singularly unbiassed mind, and the remarkable thing is 
the hold he retains over an aristocracy which is by no 
means in sympathy with his critical and eclectic spirit. 
With this exception, not a grave one, the study of Mr. 
Balfour’s career is admirable. ‘‘ He has arrived at 
eloquence and style by means of logic, without taking 
rhetoric on the way. We may notice this progress 
year by year in all that he has said and all that he has 
written.”* The growth of Mr. Balfour’s powers as a 
speaker could not be better summarised. 

When he comes to handle the career of Mr. Lloyd 
George it is evident that he is not in sympathy with 
his subject as he is when describing Mr. Balfour or the 
Prime Minister. Pursuing his system of classifying 
our politicians, M. Filon represents him as the chief 
of the ‘* Puritan Democracy ’’. If true at all, this is only 
partially true. The working classes, if in any way Puri- 
tan, are very partially so. Mr. Lloyd George is a typical 
demagogue, such as has appeared at all ages of the 
world’s history. He has been widely advertised by the 
abuse of his opponents, quite as much as by the 
exaggerated encomium of his friends, till a Lloyd George 
legend has grown up which pictures him as the ideal 
champion of the poor and exponent of socialist doc- 


trine. In many parts of Italy his portrait is to be found 
in the cottages of the working class. No doubt 
there is something magnetic in the man, even 


for those who loathe his views and still more the 
gross demagogy of his stvle. There is nothing vet to 
show that he possesses the creative capacity, and with- 
out that the Lloyd George myth is destined to evaporate 
as quickly as it has condensed. 

M. Filon’s final chapter gives a sketch of the House 
of Lords controversy, and an abbreviated history of that 
institution, which is hardly new to English readers, but 
is accurate enough to be of use to the inquiring 
foreigner. On the whole, he distinctly inclines to the 
Unionist side in the controversy, though he recognises 
grave errors in tactics. He does not believe that Mr. 
Asquith will be able to create 500 peers. He is not a 
Gladstone, ‘* with the public conscience in his pocket.’’ 
Things, he believes, are working towards the adoption 
of the Referendum as the solution of our constitutional 
struggles, though Englishmen are slow to accept any 
idea not native to their island. Everyone whose in- 
terest it is to see England great, united, and strong 
will welcome it. These views of an impartial and 
friendly foreign observer are well worth noting. 


“ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS.” 
‘Indian Unrest.” By Valentine Chiro!. London: 
Macmillan. 1910. ‘s. net. 


“THE changing condition of India is the biggest 

problem that British statesmen have anywhere to 
face. No contribution comparable in importance with 
these papers of Mr. Chirol has been made to the litera- 
ture of the subject. It derives added force from the 


thoughtful and suggestive introduction by Sir A. C. 
Lyall, perhaps the greatest living authority on the 
structure of Indian society and the process of the Indian 
mind. He observes that the task undertaken by ‘‘ The 
Times ”’ is the sort of enquiry and survey usually carried 
out by a Public Commission. As a private enquiry, it 
has been able to avoid the disadvantages which would 
attend an official inquisition and the disturbing contro- 
versies which would follow. 

In analysing the nature and conditions of the unrest 
Mr. Chirol gives deserved importance to its purely 
Hindu character. It is a misnomer, he even says, to 
speak of Indian unrest—Hindu unrest would be a far 
more accurate term. Consistently with this, he traces its 
chief impulse to Brahmanism. Its originators and 
leaders are men of the Brahman castes, who, finding 
their ancient supremacy threatened, have a deep and 
bitter hatred against the Western influences which they 
believe to have undermined it, and against the British 
rule by whom these methods were introduced. 
Brahmanism he holds to be one of the two forces which 
aspire to substitute themselves for British rule. The 
other may be «lescribed as Westernism ”’. Without 
denving the predominance—or even the exclusiveness— 
of the Hindu element, it may well be doubted whether 
the share of Brahmans, as such, is not here overstated; 
and, indeed, whether in its essentials and origin the 
movement is a religious one at all. Its aims and 
organisation are secular ; and its object is power, and the 
material advantages that power brings to those who are 
first to seize it. In the earliest days of the Congress it 
was a matter of loaves and small fishes. Now the hori- 
zon is wider, and the aim, under one name or another, 
is political supremacy. Mr. Chirol has apparently 


been influenced in his conclusions by the number 
and importance of men of the Brahman caste 
among the leaders. It could not be otherwise, 


because that caste represents the highest intellec- 
tual force and best educational equipment among 
the multitude of communities and classes loosely grouped 
as Hindus. Moreover, as Mr. Chirol points out, they 
were the first and quickest to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions created by Western methods, and to 
seize on Western education in order to maintain their 
monopoly of learning and their hold on public office. The 
Brahmans identified prominently with the movement are 
men who have ceased to be orthodox in the spiritual 
and ceremonial sense. They would not be admitted to 
communion by the priestly Brahmans, who maintain the 
observances prescribed by their scriptures and tradition. 
The out-casted o1 un-casted products of our universities 
not only do not represent, but do not even influence, the 
true orthodox Brahmans, who are the repositories of 
their great traditicns and the real spiritual guides of 


the community. When, therefore, Mr.  Chirol 
describes the unrest as a reaction against “‘ all that 


Western civilisation stands for ’’, he has to explain how 
it is that its apostles come to be men who are themselves 
the creatures of that civilisation. Their very methods 
of conspiracy and assassination are borrowed from the 
West. The use of explosives was learned from 
European anarchists. The demands they make are 
not for the restoration of Brahminical supremacy or a 
return to the Vedic age. ‘Their cry is for simultaneous 
examinations, high appointments, more places in larger 
Councils, and the repeal of the Bengal Partition. They 
seem to want an entire Western system—with the 
Westerns left out. If Mr. Chirol’s acquaintance with 
the inner life and thought of rural India were as wide 
and intimate as his knowledge of the ‘‘ educated ”’ 
classes, he might have found cause to modify some of 
his views. 

In fact, the antagonism to Western ideas must be 
sought rather among the conservative masses and the 
orthodox Hindus, whom the movement has yet scarcely 
touched. The great body of true Brahmans, secular 
as well as priestly, who cherish the beliefs as well as the 
ritual of their religion, look rather askance at 
those caste fellows who have discarded the outward 
observances as well as the inward grace of a religion thet 
lives in ritual. With one possible exception, there is 
nothing to show that these silent millions have vet 
joined with people, who must to them appear apostates, 
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in a movement whose success might prove their own 
ruin. The Arya Samaj, originally a Vedic revival, alone 
seems to aim at combining religious reform with political 
revolution. It is dangerous accordingly. It was 
not religious zeal that inspired these agnostic 
politicians who divide their time between Caxton 
Hall and the Temple of Ka4li. Their aim was 
practical. The old Congress cries—even Swadeshi and 
Swardj—had fallen flat. A new and more powerful 
motive had to. be found, which might appeal to the 
masses. Religion was invoked that crimes might be 
committed in its name. As Sir A. Lyall says, ‘* the 
promoters of disaffection have been making strenuous 
exertions to enlist in the movement the influence of 
Brahmanism ’’. There is, fortunately, no reason to 
believe they have yet succeeded. It is with this danger 
we are now confronted. The worst is probably yet to 
come. The elder generation has grown up in an era 
of peace and prosperity near enough to the past to 
know what British rule has done for them. The 
younger generation, without this experience, is being 
trained with the passive assent of the authorities to the 
false ideals of the revolutionary. It is with justice, 
therefore, that Mr. Chirol gives prominence to the 
‘* extraordinary supineness displayed during the first 
disastrous two years of Lord Minto’s administration ”’. 
While Lord Morley was making up his mind and the 
Viceroy waiting for his conclusions, the Extremists 
gained such power and confidence that they employed 
even the Government schools and colleges to corrupt 
the youth with their pernicious doctrines. From Muzza- 
farpur to Nassik every assassin has been a student. 
The youth of this generation is taught to despise as well 
as hate the alien Government which will not protect 
itself and its officers. The new Minister for Educa- 
tion may succeed—if any man can _ he will—in reforming 
the system which has yielded such results. But he 
cannot undo the past. Mr. Chirol’s exposure of those 
years of fatal apathy rests not on controversy but on a 
damning array of indisputable facts. They form a 
grave impeachment of the policy of the high authorities 
then in power—a policy which was only practicable by 
violation of constitutional safeguards imposed on the 
Secretary of State and the Governor-General. The 
mischief is done—but its effects may even yet be mini- 
mised by a resolute ruler who, in the cautious words of 
Sir A. Lyall, will act with a determination to maintain 
public tranquillity by strict enforcement of the laws. 
Lord Hardinge’s course is clear, and Mr. Chirol has 
done much to clear it. 


YOUNG NAPOLEON. 


“The Growth of Napoleon: a Study in Environment.” 
By Norwood Young. London: Murray. 1910. 12s. 

“Napoleon and the End of the French Revolution.” 
By Charles F. Warwick. London: Unwin. 1910. 
8s. 6d. 


HESE two books form together a good example of 
the different manner in which Napoleon is regarded 
in England and in America. Mr. Young cannot dis- 
possess himself of the idea that the man whose bio- 
graphy he writes was after all the Corsican ogre, the 
unscrupulous brigand, and the bitter enemy of England, 
whose qualities, whatever they may have been, were 
corrupted by a vice of nature which injured, if it did 
not distort, their potential merit. Mr. Warwick is 
more than fair. He thinks that the execution of the 
Duke d’Enghien can be justified; he does not abuse 
Napoleon for divorcing Josephine. He even excuses 
the English Ministry for sending him to S. Helena. 
How long will it be before our own countrymen can look 
upon Napoleon with these clear and impartial eyes ? 

Mr. Young has done us a service by writing a 
book about the early years of Napoleon. In Eng- 
land the study of this important subject has been much 
neglected. Napoleon was twenty-three years old 
when his genius achieved the recovery of Toulon 
from the English; he was forty-six years of age 
at the battle of Waterloo. The knowledge of the 
first half of his life is surely the best key to the 


understanding of the second. It is also easier for 
us to appreciate the real character of Napoleon by 
the contemplation of his early years, spent in the 
diligent study of his profession. By hard work he 
becomes one of the best artillery officers in France. 
The most brilliant member of a brilliant family, he ex- 
hibits the domestic virtues in their purest and most 
attractive form. He is the support of his widowed and 
impoverished mother, the friend of his brothers, the 
guardian of his sisters. He is lovable aad popular, 
received with eagerness into good society. At an age 
when a young Englishman is leaving the university he 
attained the rank of general, having gained it by the 
most legitimate means, by laboriously acquired pro- 
fessional excellence and by distinguished service in the 
field. The career of his youth is most interesting, 
indeed fascinating, to follow. The education which was 
impossible in Corsica had to be sought in France. 
Under the Minims of Brienne he was a diligent and 
exemplary child, unpopular only, if at all, for the best 
of reasons—that he revolted against the disgraceful 
vices of the school, sunk in the corruption of the old 
régime. At Paris it was the same. He worked 
honestly with his competitors, with whom he formed 
the closest friendships, and maintained the same high 
line of conduct which had distinguished him at Brienne, 
refusing to associate with those who were satisfied with 
a lower standard. He pursued the same course in the 
regiment of La Fére. The slackness of the discipline 
of these days, which permitted and even encouraged 
long absences from the regiment, was used by him not 
for frivolous amusement but in looking after his family 
and doing what he could for the island of his birth. 
Napoleon said to an Austrian early in his career ‘‘ I 
may lose a battle, but I will never lose a minute ’’. 
This is characteristic of his earlier life. He was never 
idle. Human affairs are always important to him, and, 
like his brothers, he is anxious to play a prominent part 
in them. 

Then comes the siege of Toulon, which brings him 
distinction and advancement, of the credit for which, in 
a most extraordinary manner, Mr. Young does his 
best to deprive him. Why Mr. Young has entirely 
omitted the operations of Napoleon before Avignon, 
which preceded his actions at Toulon, and which 
need describing and clearing up, it is difficult to 
say. Perhaps he never heard of them. So far Mr. 
Young has written a most interesting book which well 
deserves attention and study. But unfortunately he has 
an obsession: he believes that genius is nothing but 
the product of heredity and environment. Napoleon 
was rather an ordinary sort of person, but he has 
become one of the most striking figures in the history 
of the world, much by luck, mainly because he could 
not help it, but chiefly because he had the good for- 
tune to be a second son. Hence a large portion of the 
book is mere midsummer madness. Mr. Young dwells 
on this part with wearisome iteration. ‘‘ It is on his 
companionship with Joseph that the whole growth of 
Napoleon hangs. If we had no other proof, we should 
know that Joseph was the elder and Napoleon the 
younger from the adult character of the two men. There 
was never a more obvious eldest son than Joseph, or a 
more obvious second son than Napoleon.’’ Unfortu- 
nately Joseph was not the eldest son but the second, 
and the third child, and Napoleon was the third son 
and the fourth child. Does Mr. Young suppose that, 
if the brother and sister had not died in infancy, the 
careers of Joseph and Napoleon would have been en- 
tirely different: that Joseph would have turned out a 
Napoleon and Napoleon a Lucien? If he does not, his 
theory breaks down. Also Maria Anna, two years 
younger, had a great deal to do with it. Napoleon’s 
egoism was being fostered by the constant prefer- 
ence given to his younger sister. But we have no 
space to pursue this rigmarole. It goes on all through 
the book. In the very last pages we find it repeated 
with slight, but unintelligible, variations : ‘‘ During the 
Corsican childhood his position was that of the second 
son. He was the youngest for two years, and then 
became for a short time the middle of three, but the 
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third was a girl; then he was the second of four, until 
the death of the little girl, From that time he was 
emphatically the second, near the eldest and far from 
the third. The effect was to make him aggressive and 
ambitious ”’. 

Up to the siege of Toulon, Mr. Young’s book is 
interesting as he confines himself to the facts of his 
period. After that he plunges into the wildest generali- 
sations, making startling statements unsupported by 
the slightest evidence. He says in his preface that the 
subject of the influence of environment upon the 
growth of Napoleon has not been more than touched 
upon in any language. If Mr. Young’s treatment of 
the subject is the model to be followed, we hope in the 
name of common sense that it never will be. But when 
Mr. Young says that most of these youthful writings 
of Napoleon, together with a number of his early letters, 
have not been translated into English hitherto, we must 
venture to correct him. The most important of them 
are to be found with English translations in ‘‘ The 
Boyhood and Youth of Napoleon ’’,by Mr. Oscar 
Browning, published in 1906, as the second edition of 
** Napoleon : The First Phase ’’, published in 1905. It 
is strange that of the existence of this book Mr. Young 
seems to be entirely ignorant. 

Mr. Warwick’s work can be conscientiously recom- 
mended as a first book on Napoleon, to be read by a 
student who has not yet turned his attention to the sub- 
ject, or who wishes to discharge his mind of prejudices 
which he may have formed. It is well arranged, well 
written and eminently readable. It gives a straightfor- 
ward account of the main facts of the period, and forms 
a good introduction for future study. At the same 
time it is neither profound nor accurate. It contains 
many statements which are probably untrue, and cer- 
tainly not verifiable. But, with all these defects, we 
prefer it to the ponderous and discordant tome of the 
Cambridge Modern History. 


THE PREVENTION OF MALARIA. 


“The Prevention of Malaria.’ By Ronald Ross. 
London: Murray. 1910. 21s. net. 


S few conquest of malaria is one of the most splendid 

achievements of modern science, and it is ap- 
propriate and useful that this full account should be 
written by the man who played the chief part in the 
work. The relation between malaria and marshes had 
been known from time immemorial, and there had been 
many suggestions as to the agency of mosquitoes and 
of their mode of carrying infection; and Sir Ronald 
Ross gives a very full and fair account of the work 
upon which his own was founded. But it is quite certain 
that the biological cycle was first definitely established 
by Ross himself working in India in 1896, 1897 and 
1898, when he traced the malaria organisms in the 
body of a particular kind of mosquito, discovered the 
unexpected fact that they completed a phase of their 
existence in the body of the insect and migrated in 
another phase into the salivary glands, from which 
they could and did pass into the blood of an animal 
bitten by the infected insect. It was Ross also who 
discovered that not all mosquitoes, but the dapple- 
winged flies of the genus ‘‘ Anopheles ’*, were the par- 
ticular carriers of the disease to man. In the first flush 
of enthusiasm it seemed as if a simple and complete 
mode of exterminating malaria lay ready to hand. 
The *‘ Anopheles ’’? mosquitoes, in India at least, bred 
not in large expanses of water, but in little casual 
pools, such as are formed in the rainy season in the 
outskirts of any town, and in artificial ponds, water- 
butts and so forth. Even at the very beginning, 
however, Ross spoke with due caution, and is not 
responsible for the exaggeration of his views that led 
to failure in some rashly conceived cases and to 
sceptical indifference in others. 

One of the most valuable and instructive parts of 
this volume is a series of contributions from authorities 
in various parts of the world, showing the methods 
and results of the campaign against malaria in different 


cases and conditions. It is lamentable to find that 
although the way has been shown by Englishmen, 
and although in English possessions the opportunity 
for concerted action is at least as great as anywhere 
else, almost every other nation which has to do with 
malarious districts has shown more systematic, con- 
tinuous and successful effort. |The account of the 
success achieved in Egypt and the relapse when the 
efforts were arrested by official apathy is instructive 
but unpleasant reading. 

A most important and somewhat novel feature in 
Ross’ later work, to which much attention is given 
in this volume, is what may be called the quanti- 
tative side of infection. As the malaria germs can 
multiply at an amazing rate in the favourable environ- 
ment of the human system, a single bite from a single 
infected mosquito is, theoretically, enough to convey 
the disease. Fortunately, however, the tissues are re- 
sistant, and in a majority of cases it is only after a 
relatively heavy bombardment with the germs, the 
result of many bites from several mosquitoes, that 
infection is likely to follow. The factor of quantity 
applies in other ways. Although one is theoretically 
enough, a few mosquitoes in a wide area are not likely 
to do much harm. One or two breeding-places that 
have been overlooked or that cannot be dealt with are 
of little significance. So also one or two malaria 
patients in a community are relatively harmless. The 
argument from such considerations, set forth by Ross 
with great elaboration and skill, is that efforts far 
short of theoretical completeness are sufficient to trans- 
form infested regions into practically malaria-free 
regions, but that the campaign must be continuous. 

When the extermination of mosquitoes was held to 
be the chief prophylactic, those who were justly scep- 
tical as to the possibility of such a procedure had 
an excuse for doing nothing, which they cheerfully 
took. It is now recognised that various methods. 
should be adopted concurrently. The mosquitoes 
which inoculate man should be destroyed or rendered 
inoffensive. As their larve are aquatic, sanitation 
and drainage can produce great results, especially in 
urban communities and if sedulous attention be given 
to the small temporary pools and artificial reservoirs 
which are a favourite resort of ‘‘ Anopheles ’’. Small 
surfaces of water that cannot be got rid of may he 
rendered innocuous by oiling, as the film kills the 
larve by preventing them from breathing. These 
measures are impracticable in many districts, chiefly 
those where agriculture is pursued, or where there are 
streams of flowing water. Next, even in the most 
dangerous seasons and localities, mosquitoes may be 
rendered inoffensive by keeping them away from persons. 
and houses by various chemical and mechanical means. 
Full particulars of such means are given; the most 
necessary and useful are the protection of the healthy 
individual by mosquito nets and the segregation of 
malaria patients in mosquito-proof wards and houses. 
It is to be remembered that although the mosquito 
infects man, it is man that infects the mosquito. The 
second and equally important line of defence is the 
destruction of the malaria parasites in the human blood 
by the specific remedy of quinine. All patients should 
be treated with quinine, and in dangerous places at 
dangerous seasons the whole population should be dosed 
periodically. Ross insists in the strongest way on the 
concurrent use of all these measures, and his quanti- 
tative argument establishes the fact that they are not 
alternatives, but that they aid each other. 


NOVELS. 


“ Widdershins.”’ By Oliver Onions. London: Secker- 
1911. 6s. 

Decay, whether of the body or of the mind, is a sub- 
ject only too frequently chosen by a decadent class of 
writers, who, tired of the beautiful, seek only for sensa- 
tions and find them in the study of all that is repulsive. 
Mr. Onions does not analyse the garbage of the gutters 
in the manner of some of these, but, by taking the ugly 
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theme of madness for so many of the stories in his new 
book, he allies himself too closely with the vendors of 
the ‘‘ flowers of evil’’. ‘‘ The Beckoning Fair One ”’ 
is the first and longest of his tales, and, disguised as a 
ghost story, it is nothing more than a pitiless record of 
the various stages traversed by a man on his way from 
perfect sanity to the lunatic asylum. The story is vivid 
enough and it is told in a way so subtle that the word 
‘* madness ’’ is never used from start to finish. The 
reader is given a record of events as they appeared to 
the unfortunate himself, and his case is so well stated 
that at moments one is willing to accept his evidence. 
Here and there, however, are descriptions of the man’s 
surroundings, of his house and furniture, and of the 
flowers which he allows to decay in his rooms— 
** flowers of evil’’ once again and as unpleasant as any 
in the exotic garden of Charles Baudelaire. By such 
hints and touches do we learn the truth, and it would be 
idle to deny that the author has handled his theme with 
a skill worthy of better things. The tale called ‘‘ Io”’, 
an analysis of the feelings of a delicate girl for her 
vulgar, polytechnic-educated lover, is a wonderfully 
clever piece of writing, but here again the end is mad- 
ness. The book is full of thrills and holds the reader, 
but its appeal is to the nerves and not to the mind or 
heart. ‘‘ Widdershins ’’, by the way, means “‘ con- 
trary to the way of the sun ”’, and we do not like things 
which go in that direction. We could not tolerate a 
player who dealt the cards backwards, and, though it 
may be mere prejudice, we extend the feeling to other 
matters and are not ashamed. 


“Enchanted Ground.” By Harry JamesSmith. London: 
Constable. 1910. 6s. 

This book obviously comes from America, for the 
whole of its scene is set in that country. Yet the in- 
terest is cosmopolitan and the episodes and the psycho- 
logy of the characters are treated in a way which— 
remembering the book’s provenance—is refreshing. 
Philip Wetherall, a young architect slaving in the city 
to make a home for Georgia Raeburn, way back in 
Connecticut, chances to extricate from a carriage 
accident a young foreign lady, who takes him home in 
gratitude, refers to her husband, kisses Philip and 

(Continued on page 216.) 
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suggests he should return to supper. Philip, being a 
New Englander by descent and also a Puritan by train- 
ing and by the accident of being engaged to Georgia, 
has conscientious struggles, but succumbs to his 
Duessa. Meanwhile ‘it is indicated to the sharp-eyed 
reader that Philip’s strong silent housemate, with a 
mysterious origin, is the illegitimate son of no other 
than Colonel Raeburn, the father of Georgia. Here we 
get a complication, not very original it may be, but 
dramatically handled by the author with some power. 
The climax naturally comes when Georgia, to whom 
Philip has confessed and who has therefore thrown him 
over, is told by her dying father that she has a half- 
brother, and the said half-brother, whom the author has 
most ingeniously converted into a close friend of 
Philip, reconciles her to her banished lover. 


“Midnight House, and other Tales.” By W.F. Harvey. 
London: Dent. 1910. 2s. 6d. net. 

This dainty little volume contains sixteen short 
stories of a quaint kind, each with a point which is 
artfully revealed in a pleasantly entertaining manner. 
Mr. Harvey’s style reminds us more than once of Mr. 
Jacobs in his ‘‘ Monkey’s Paw’”’ vein, and at least 
once of Mr. H. G. Wells: indeed, the closeness of the 
parallel between Mr. Wells’ story of the wxpyornis 
and Mr. Harvey’s ‘‘ Last of the Race ’’—an apteryx— 
scarcely does credit to the latter’s originality. Grue- 
some Mr. Harvey can be, and cunning he can be ; but 
there would seem to be lacking in him the gift for clear 
narrative. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


By Theodore Roosevelt. London: 


‘African Game Trails.” 
Murray. 1910. 18s. net. 
The chapters which make up this remarkable book on big- 
game shooting, and in a lesser degree natural history, in East 
Africa, have already appeared in the form of articles in the 
‘Daily Telegraph’’. They were worth collecting and 
putting into more lasting form: nothing is so utterly dead 
and buried as the contents of last year’s, even yesterday’s, 
newspaper: the livest print so soon becomes the deadest! 
We fear that Mr. Roosevelt saw British East Africa in too 
rosy a light. He was sure to do so. All was prepared for 
him well beforehand. No wonder he came back to give such 
a glowing account of British enterprise and possessions in 
Africa! But, alas! there is another tale to tell, and 
travellers and big-game hunters whose tours have not been 
so considerately mapped out as Mr. Roosevelt’s was by the 
obliging authorities and officials can tell another story. 
So we would urge people who think of going out and making 
their fortunes and their careers in British East Africa, on the 
strength of Mr. Roosevelt’s eulogies, to make some further 
enquiries. The truth seems to be the place is still in the 
main a desert and extremely difficult country ; and that a 
man to succeed there as settler must have youth and strength 
and great endurance and no small capital. The descriptions 
of hunting and the natural history in this book are much 
safer reading. Some of them are very good. The account 
of the Nandi spearing the hemmed-in and infuriated lion 
is as good as Baker or Gordon Cumming. It is far 
the best thing, indeed, in the book. The lion lore is 
excellent throughout, and there are very interesting notes on 
many of the greater beasts, particularly the leopard, which 
sometimes becomes—like a depraved lion—a regular man- 
eater. Mr. Roosevelt, we are glad to notice, was sparing 
with the elephants. There is something terribly repulsive in 
the accounts of most big-game hunters when they tell us of 
their elephant prowess ; for the conduct of the unwounded 
elephant towards its wounded comrade is sometimes more 
than human in its kindness and devotion. Mr. Philip 
Goodwin’s sketches of the Nandi lion hunt are the best 
illustrations we have noticed in any book dealing with big 
game in Afriea. 


‘British Ferns and their Varieties.” 
London; Routledge. 1911. 7s. 6d. 
Many of our British wild ferns are very difficult to identify 
by illustrations, the shield and the buckler ferns among 
others, nor is this difficulty quite removed even by good 
coloured ilJustrations. We know of no volume which makes 
identification really simple, as it is with nearly all the 
flowering plants—though certainly not with the grasses, 
whieh are hardest of all to distinguish between. Mr. Druery 


By Charles T. Druery. 


does not succeed where Lowe and others have failed, but his 
book is a really useful volume, thoroughly up to date. His 
chapter on the life-history of the ferns is very well done, and 
has information fresh to many people. Especially interest- 
ing are his notes on the curious subject of apospory, the- 
device by which the fern can actually multiply its kind 
without the aid of spore at all. He also enters closely into. 
the subject of fern crossing and hybridising, of which we 
learn little or nothing from some of the older standard books. 


“Norwich and the Broads.” Pictured by Ernest Haslehust ; 
described by Walter Jerrold. London: Bleckie. 1910. Qs. net. 
This is a little book of fifty-five pages, forty of which are 
devoted to Norwich and fifteen to the Broads. The author 
is quite right when he says that ‘it is not a guide’. Nor 
is it a history, nor is it an essay. Rather is it one of those 
little books that people now send their friends instead of 
Christmas cards. Taken at this and nothing more, there is 
no need to be too critical about the slightness of the infor- 
mation about Norwich and the neighbourhood. Books of this 
kind are looked at largely. The twelve illustrations are ex- 
cellent, and the author is to be commended for inserting three 
picturesque passages from Bishop Hall, Evelyn, and George 
Borrow. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 
‘* Whitaker’s Peerage.” 1911. 
‘* Whitaker’s Peerage’’ is fresher in appearance thar 
usual. There has been a general revision of Court appoint- 
ments following the death of King Edward. Many political 
appointments, too, have changed hands; and there has beer 
an unusual number of new creations in the Peerage ;lastly, 
in view of the Coronation in June, the edition has included: 
a full and detailed account of the Coronation of Edward VII. 
There are twelve new Barons among the Peers for 1910; these 
with one Viscount (Gladstone) and one life Baron (Robson) 
bring the total of new Peers to 14. This is the greatest 
number since the sixteen Radical Peers of 1906. 


5s. net. 


‘‘Dod’s Parliamentary Companion.” London: Whitaker. 1911. 


3s. 6d. net. 


The new ‘‘ Dod ’’ gives us the result of the second General 
Election of 1910—the second Parliament of King George V. 
The little book is remarkably well-dated. Cambridge and 
Horncastle are down as vacant seats. The new appointments 
to the deanery of Westminster and the bishopric of Win- 
chester are noted, and the promotion of Mr. William Jones. 
“* Dod ’’ will be especially useful this year; as ‘‘ Whitaker’s 
Almanack ”’ had to go to press before the new Parliament was 
elected in December. 


‘“Whitaker’s Almanack.’’ London: Whitaker. 1911. 2s. 6d. net. 


A General Election in December is hard upon Whitaker. 
It is compelled to come out with an old House of Commons 
and only one General Election for 1910—in fact, the Alma- 
nack was out of date before it was published. By a freak of 
irony, too, this useless material is arranged this year on a 
better plan—the constituencies being arranged geographi- 
cally with easy cross-references to an alphabetical list of the 
members. On what principle are ‘‘ remarkable occurrences ”’ 
selected for Whitaker? In some cases the result is curious. 
Thus as ‘‘ remarkable occurrences’? in drama the only 
dramatic performances mentioned as taking place in Great 
Britain are two Shakespearean revivals at His Majesty’s 
Theatre; and one of some half-dozen events given under 
Literature is the discovery of Mr. Podmore’s body in a pool 
of water in the Malvern Hills. Perhaps the idea is that, 
if Whitaker did not remember these things, nobody would. 


10s. 6d. net. 


‘* Who's Who.” London: Black. 1911. 


Every year this collection of ‘‘ Potted lives ’’ increases im 
bulk. ‘‘ Who’s Who’’ for 1909 contained 2112 pages: 
‘“Who’s Who” 1911 contains 2245. This means about a 
thousand more people who make it their business to be in. For 
many it is good business to get put into this volume, as it is 
good business to be put on the telephone. In ‘‘ Who’s Who ”” 
all is sacrificed to compression, yet there is a curious arbi- 
trariness about the allotment of space to men of varying 
degrees of eminence. In fact eminence does not count. The 
Prime Minister has 22 lines in the present volume. Dr. 
Cowan, of the British Beekeepers’ Association, has 53. Mr. 
Henry Jones has 28 lines; Mr. Walter Crane has 83. If al? 
the biographies were on the scale of Mr. Asquith’s, the 
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A Selection from 


Werner Laurie’s 
LIST. 


Heroines of Genoa 
and the Rivieras 


By Edgcumbe Staley, Author of “Tra- 
gedies of the Medici.” Fully illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 12. 6d. net 


France under the 
Republic 


By Prof. Jean Charlemagne Bracq, Litt.D. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


The Worker and 
the State 


A Study of Education for 
Industrial Workers 


By Arthur D. Dean. An excellent book. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


The Servian People: 
Their Past Glory 
and their Destiny 


By Prince Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich, with 
the collaboration of Princess Lazarovich- 
Hrebelianovich (Eleanor Calhoun). Fully 
illustrated. 900 pages, 2 vols., 24s. net 


THREE NEW NOVELS 
Pam, the Fiddler 


By Halliwell Sutcliffe 6s. 
Self and the Other 
By Victoria Cross 6s, 


Whirlpools 


By Henryk Sienkiewicz, Author of “Quo 
Vadis” 6s. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART 

The Art of the Munich Galleries (Florence Jean Ansell). Bell. 
6s. net. 

Tintoretto (Evelyn March Phillips). Methuen. 15s. net. 

A History of Painting (Haldane Macfall). Jack. 7s. 6d. net. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Memoirs of Countess Golovine (G. M. Fox-Davies). Nutt. 
10s. 6d. net. 

John Viriamu Jones and other Oxford Memories (Edward Bag- 
nall Poulton). Longmans, Green. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Corsican: a gg | of Napoleon’s Life in his ewn words. 
Grant Richards. 6d. net. 

A Publisher and His Friends Memoir and Correspondence of 
John Murray, with an account of the Origin and Progress of 
the House, 1768-1843 (By the late Samuel Smiles, LL.D. 
Condensed and Edited by Thomas Mackay). Murray. 
2s. 6d. net. 

FIcTION 

The Lion’s Skin (Rafael Sabatini); Where Truth Lies (O. Madox 
Hueffer); His Will and Her Way (H. Louisa Bedford). 
Staniey Paul. 6s. each. 

Splendid Zipporah (Maud Stepney rages ; The Coil of Carne 
(John Oxenham). Methuen. 6s. each 

A Deserted House and other Stories (Elizabeth Stuart Phelps). 
Constable. 6s. 

Zoe: The Danger (Ida Wild); Attitudes and Avowals (Richard 
Le Gallienne) ; The Simple Life Limited (Daniel Chaucer) ;. 
A Gentleman of the Road (Horace Bleackley). Lane. 6s. 
each. 

A Woman on the Threshold (Maud Little). Chatto and Win- 
dus. 6s. 

Soul of the Snows (D. H. Dennis); The Lion of Lydboro’ (W. 
Willmott-Dixon [‘‘ Thormanby”]; Isola (Alice M. Diehl). 
Long. 6s. each. 

The Two Faces (Marie Van Vorst). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

Once Upon a Time (Richard Harding Davis) ; The Witch Ladder 
(Edward 8. Tylee). Duckworth. 6s. each. 

The Camera Fiend (E. W. Hornung). Fisher Unwin. 6s. 

The Ring of Ug (E. Elliot Stock). Ouseley. 2s. 6d. 

Flamsted Quarries (Mary E. Waller). Melrose. 6s. 

In the Hand of the Potter (Harold Begbie). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. 

Account Rendered (E. F. Benson). Heinemann. 6s. 

The Downsman (Maude Goldring). Murray. 6s. 

Phrynette and London (Marthe Troby-Curtin). Grant Richards. 
6s. 

Dolores (Ivy Compton-Burnett). Edinburgh : Blackwood. 6s. 


HIstTory 

The American Colonies 1583-1763. Vol. I. (A. Wyatt Tilby). 
Constable. 4s. 6d. net. 

- under the Republic (Jean Charlemagne Braca). Laurie. 

6d. net. 

In ee Land of the Pharaohs (Duse Mohamed). Stanley Paul. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Customs of Old England (F. J. Snell). Methuen. 6s. 

An Introduction to the Study of Local History and Antiquities 
(John E. Morris and Humfrey Jordan). Routledge. 4s. 6d. 
net. 

Institutional History of Virginia (Philip Alexander Bruce. Vols. 
I. and II.). Putnam. 

(George Henry Hart). Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 


Battle icdsits of the British Army (C. B. Norman). Murray. 

8. net. 

Seven Sages of Durham (G. W. Kitchin). Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Law 

The Law relating to the Generation, Distribution, and Use of 
Electricity including Electric Traction (C. M. Knowles. 
Parts I. and II.); 42s. The Magistrate’s General Practice 
(Charles Milner Atkinson) ; 20s. Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 


NatuRAL History 

The British Bird Book (Edited by F. B. Kirkman). Jack. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Natural History of Coal (E. A. Newell Arber). Cam- 
bridge : At the University Press. ls. net. 

A History of British Mammals (Edward A. Wilson). Gurney 
and Jackson. 2s. 6d. net. 

Flowers of the Field (Rev. C. A. Johns). S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. net. 

Wild Flowers as they Grow (H. Essenhigh Corke). Cassell. 5s. 
net. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

Permanent and Temporary Pastures (Martin J. Sutton). 5s. 
Popular Edition. 1s. Simpkin. 

The Enchanted Parrot (B. Hale Wortham). Luzac. 3s. 6d. net. 

John Westacott (James Baker). Chapman and Hall. 2s. 

Contemporary Social Problems i Loria), 2s. 6d.; A Debt. 
of Destiny (Aimée Bleck), 3s. Swan Sonnenschein. 

Roman Britain (Edward S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. 

Cesare Lombroso (Hans Kuretta). Rebman. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Great Illusion (Norman Angell). Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net. 

Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Edited by Edward Waldo 
Emerson. Vols. III. and IV.). Constable. 6s. net. 

The History of Trade Unionism (Sidney and Beatrice Webb). 
Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. net. 


(Continued on page 220.) 
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TENTH THOUSAND. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON. 
5s. net. Of all Booksellers, or post free 5s. 3d. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as 
ever is proved by the continuous steady 
demand for the work. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE 


is admitted to be the Standard Book on the 
Game. It takes its name from the Saturday 
Review, in which its chapters appeared. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON. 
ids. met. Post free 1s. 1}d. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 


THE 


‘It is certainly the best work on the game of Auction 
Bridge that we have yet seen.”—The Asian. 


SATURDAY ” 
AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT. 
3s. 6d. net. NOW READY 
Contents. 

a. OF AUCTION BRIDGE. 
INTRODUCTION 
DESCRIPTION OF THE GAME, 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
of No Hands. 


Formula—Exam 
DECLARAT! ONS BY THE 

— Hearts— 
. DECLARATIONS BY THE SECOND PLA ER. 
VI. DECLARATIONS BY THE THIRD PLAYER. 


Doub! 

BIDDING TER TH THE FIRST R ROUND: 

DOUBLING. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GAME WHEN THERE ARE 
TRUMPS. Varieties of Strategy—Short suit leads—Singleton leads— 
Avoidance of tenace of leads—Returning leads— 
Leadin up. to or through Dummy—Finessing—Signalling ability to 
ruff—The Discard when there is a trump—Drawing trumps. 

. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GAME be THERE ARE 

~ TRUMPS. The Original lead—Card to lead originally—The 
‘ou: 
. SYNOPSIS OF LEADS. 
Modifications of the lead due to ee Play of the Elder Hand 
—The Play of the Younger aed ¢ Play of the Fourth Hand— 
The Play of the Declarer—The Discard when there is No Trump. 


—The 
I. EXAMPLES OF STRATEGY. 
. AMENITIES. 

Hints on General Play. 


O) all Booksellers, or post free 3%. Od. 


LORDS QUESTION. 


By LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C. 


With Extracts from Speeches by Mr. Batrour, Lorp Lanspowne, Lorp RosEsEry, 


Lorp Curzon, and others. 
A 64 Page Pamphlet Supplementary to the ‘‘Saturday” Handbook for Unionist Speakers (1909). 


Price 64d. ; 


7d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING Co. Ltp., 10 5 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905.) 


The only Illustrated Record of Monthly Events 
in the Army and Navy, the Territorial Forces, and 
the Naval Reserves, in existence. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Ly ~- cele which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum 
post 

The “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on eo Second or Third 
Friday of each month, in time to catch the Indian and Colonial M 
© It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct ~~ 

required. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale 0) Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
veceipt of Eigh -haljpenny ressed to THE MANAGER, Offices of the 
HRONICLE (Department R.S.), Jermyn Street, St. James's 


JOH NNY: THE PERIOD. 


By HERBERT GEORGE, 


Author of ‘* A Master of Means.” 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 'AND LIBRARIES. 6s, 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


THIS WEEK CONTAINS: 


Special Interview with Mr. John 
| W. Lintner. 


Regeneration of Rubber. 
By H. E. Potts, M.Sc. 


The Central Sumatra Position. 


One Penny of all Newsagents. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, |W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS, FORMING PART OF THE TOWNSHEND HEIRLOOMS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION (with the approbation of Mr. Justice Swinfen 

Eady), at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNES- 

DAY, FEBRUARY 22, at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS forming part of the 

TOWNSHEND HEIRLOOMS (removed from Raynham Hall, Fakenham), 

including Scarce Works on America, Travels, History, English and Foreign 

Literature, Books in Fine Bindings, Collections of Pamphlets on Trade, Finance, 

Ireland, &c., Fénélon’s Aventures de Télémaque, 2 vols. 1785, with Original 

Drawings, Broadside Acts, temp. Mary and Philip, Piranesi’s Works, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising Standard Works in 
English Taman History, Science, &c.; Sport and Travel, Biography, Art, 
Topo hy, and Genealogy; Manuscripts on Vellum; Milton's Paradise Re- 
gail, Few Edition ; Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, University of Oxford, 
and Abbey Church of St. Peter’s ; Oudry’s Edition of Lafontaine’s Fables, Large 
Paper; Hume and Marshall's Game Birds of India ; Books illustrated by T. Bewick ; 
Markham’s How to Chuse, Ride, and Diet Hunting Horses ; Books on Scotland : 
Early Printed Books and Foreign Literature, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Oatalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE REVEREND G. LOCKHART ROSS 
(deceased 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 

LIBRARY of the Rev. G. LOCKHART ROSS (deceased), late of 20 Redcliffe 

Square, S.W., comprising valuable Theological Works, Topography, Books on Art, 

&c., including Publications of the Scottish Historical Society, English Historical 

Review, Henry Bradshaw Society Publications, Wilkins’ Concilia, Dugdale’s 

Monasticon Anglicanum, by Caley, Ellis and Bandinel; Works of the Fathers, 
Catholic Writings, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
Having Removed to their New and Much Enlarged Premises at No. 
43 PICCADILLY, 


Invite inspection of their stock of BOOKS and ENGRAVINGS there, 
most of which are especially suited for NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall). 
Telegraphic Address: “‘ BookmEn, Lonpon.” Telephone: Mayfair 360r. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice: 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


“What is in the BYSTANDER 
this week ? ” 


is now the recognised salutation in 
Society, Political, and Social circles. 
Its handy size, its bright, topical 
pictures, its pungent paragraphs all 
combine to make THE BYSTANDER 
the most popular paper of its class, 
if, indeed, it may not be accurately 
described as a class of itself. 


Out every Wednesday. Price 6d. 


OrFices: TALLIS House, TALLIS STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
@ 


Half Year ... © S 
Quarter Year F 8 7 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
dn the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Comtirmed. 
ScHoo, Books 


A Book of Cambridge Verse (Edited by E. E. Kellett). 6s. net. 
Selections from De Quincey (E. B. Collins) ; Virgil’s Atneid 
(Edited by A. Hamilton Thompson). Cambridge: At the 
University Press. 

Botany for High Schools (George Francis Atkinson). Bell. 
4s. 6d. net. 

A Short History of Europe (Charles Sanford Terry). Routledge. 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Nations of the Modern World (H. J. Mackinder). Philip. 2s. 

Cymbeline (John H. Brittain), 2s.; The Junior Scientifle Geo- 
graphy, ls. 3d. net; Coriolanus (G. W. Crook), 2s. Ralph 
Holland. 

ScizNcE AND PHILOSOPHY 
The Feeble-Minded (E. B. Sherlock). Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 
On Freedom (G. Locker-Lampson). Smith, Elder. 6s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 
The Protestant’s Treasury (a Le Lievre). Stockwell. 2s. 6d. 


net. 

The Belief of Unbelief (W. H. Fitchett). Cassell. 1s. 6d. net. 

Thoughts on Ultimate Problems (F. W. Frankland). Nutt. 
ls. 6d. net. 

Protestant Thought before Kant (Arthur Cushman M’Giffert). 
Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 

S. Paul in the Light of Modern Research (Rev. J. R. Cohu). 
Arnold. 5s. net. 

Unitarian Thought (Ephraim Emerton). Macmillan. 6s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 

Across the Roof of the World (Lieut. P. T. Etherton). Con- 
stable. 16s. net. 

Seventeen Years Among the Sea Dyaks of Borneo (Edwin H. 
Gomes). Seeley. 16s. net. 

England in the Sudan (Yacoub Pasha Artin). Macmillan. 10s. 
net. 

Isle of Wight (J. Charles Cox). Allen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Heroic Spain (E. Boyle O'Reilly). Burns and Oates. 

Scrambles in Storm and Sunshine (E. Elliot Stock). Ouseley. 6s. 
net. 

Brazil (Pierre Denis). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

VERSE AND DRAMA 

Open Spaces (Irven). Long. 3s. 6d. net. 

Sonnets and Poems (Frank Finch); The Arts and other Poems 
(Alexander Macdonald). Stockwell. 

Selections from Ancient Irish Poetry (Kuno Meyer). Constable. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Anatol (Granville Barker). Sidgwick and Jackson. 2s. net. 

Oedipus King of Thebes (Translated into English Rhyming Verse 
by Gilbert Murray). Allen. 2s. net. 

Rowton House Rhymes (William Andrew Mackenzie). Edin- 
burgh : Blackwood. 3s. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A Dictionary of Oriental Quotations (Claud Field). Swan 
Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d. 

About Edwin Drood. Cambridge: The University Press. 4s. 
net. 

American Commercial Legislation before 1789 (Albert Anthony 
Giesecke). Appleton. 

Bibliography of Library Economy (H. G. T. Cannons). Russell. 

Cat’s Cradles from many Lands (Kathleen Haddon); Aero- 
plane, The (T. O’B. Hubbard). Longmans, Green. 2s. 6d. 
net each. 

Chats on Old Pewter (H. J. L. J. Massé). 
5s. net. 

Chaucer (E. Legouis). Paris: Blond. 2 fr. 50. 

Corruption and Reform in Hungary (R. W. Seton-Watson). 
Constable. 4s. 6d. 

Cry of the Animals and Birds to their Human Friends, The 
(Mrs. Eustace Miles). Drane. 3s. 6d. 

Dramatic Values (C. E. Montague). Methuen. 5s. 

Essays on Two Moderns (W. H. Salter). Sidgwick and Jackson. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Getting On: The Confessions of a Publisher (John Adams 
Thayer). Laurie. 


REVIEWS AND MaGazInes FoR FresruaRy.—The North American 
Review, 1s.; The Westminster Review, 2s. 6d.; Mercure de 
France, 1 fr. 50; The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d.; The 
Empire Review, 1s.; The English Church Review, 6d.; The 
Oxford and Cambridge Review, 2s. 6d.; Busy Man’s, 20c. ; 
The Architectural Review, 1s. From Paris 


Fisher Unwin. 


Just Published, by DAvip Nutt, 57 to 59 Long Acre, 
Fourth and Enlarged Edition of 


THOUGHTS ON ULTIMATE PROBLEMS, 


An important Theological and Philosophical Work by 


F, W. FRANKLAND, J.P., F.S.A., F.S.S. (Lond.) 


In this volume the writer—a Churchman whose monograph, ‘‘ The Johannine 
Problem,” was recently most favourably reviewed by a diocesan magazine— 
elaborates his theories on many keenly canvassed theological ad philosophical 
questions, such as the Ontological Significance of Time, the Relation of Theism to 
the Doctrine of Natural Selection, Christian “‘ Origins” (including the Seguence of 
the Post-Resurrection Appearances of Christ), and the Rationale of Posthumous 
Personal Existence. The endeavour is to reconcile an Epicurean and Darwinian 
(though Hegelian and panpsychist) theory of natural Origins with a strictly 


Christian view of Human Z.xferience and Cosmic Destinies. 
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The Saturday Review. 


A copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
The List will open on Saturday, Feb. 18, 1911, and close on or before Wednesday, February 22, 1911 


BAHIA BLANCA AND NORTH WESTERN 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1877. 


SHARE CAPITAL. 
Guaranteed Stock - - £1,350,000 
4} per cent. Guaranteed Stock - - 
200,000 Guaranteed Shares of £10 each - 2,000,000 
200,000 Guaranteed Shares of £10 each (unissued) 2,000,000 


£6,600,000 
DEBENTURE STOCK. 


4 per cent. First Debenture Stock issued - £2,450,000 
44 per cent. Second Debenture Stock 
(present issue) - - - 1,000,000 


Issue of £1,000,000 Four and a half per cent. Second 
Debenture Stock. 


At £09 per cent., payable as follows :— 
£5 on 
Allotm 


ent. 
24th March, 1911. 


20 
20 >. 25th April, 1911. 
9 SOth May, 1911. 


£99 per £100 Stock. 


The Stock will be secured by a Trust Deed, and the charge thereby created will 
be subject to the charge in favour of the 4 per cent. First Debsnture Stock already 
issued, or which may hereafter be issued under the power reserved to the Company 
as mentioned below. The Company reserves the right to create further Debenture 


Stock, carrying interest at 44 per cent. per annum and ranking in all respects pari | 


passu with the above £1,009,000 Debenture Stock, for £4,000,000, and a further 
amount at the rate of £4,000 per mile of additional line hereafter acquired by the 
Company, or of new line for the time being constructed, or in course of construction, 
or about to be constructed (including the extra track taken at £4,000 a mile where 
existing lines are doubled) in excess of the mileage belonging to the Company now 
in operation. 

The whole or any part of the Stock is redeemable at the Company’s option at any 
time after the 1st April, 1930, at 110 per cent., on six calendar months’ notice to the 
Stockholders. The Stock is guaranteed both as to principal and interest by the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited. 

The Company is entitled and reserves the right to create further First Deben- 
ture Stock, carrying interest at 4 per cent. per annum, and ranking in all respects 
pari passu, with the above £2,450,000 First Debenture Stock, for an amount at the 
rate of £4,000 per mile of new line of the Company for the time being constructed, 
or in course of construction, or about to be constructed in excess of the mileage 
belonging to the Company in operation on the roth June, 1904, less £1,750,000 
First Dabestens Stock already issued since that date in respect of new line. 


Bearer Scrip will be issued, after allotment, to be exchanged for registered 
Debenture Stock Certificates after 1st June, 1911, the Stock being transferable in 
amounts not involving a fraction of £1. 

The interest is payable by warrant to the Registered Holders of the Stock on 
1st April and 1st October in each year. The first payment of Interest at the rate of 
4% per cent. per annum, calculated upon the instalments as due, will be made on 
1911. 

Payment in full on allotment, and on the due dates of the instalments, can be 
made under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 

The Directors of the Bahia Blanca and North Western Railway Company, 
Limited, have authorised the London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, and Martin's 
Bank, Limited, as bankers of the Company, to receive applications for £1,000,000 
44 per Cent. Second Debenture Stock of the Company. 

In addition to the 722 miles of broad gauge 5-ft. 6-in. railway in the Argentine 
Republic, serving a district in the south of the Province of Buenos Ayres, the 
Company has upwards of 50 miles of branch lines under construction. The line is 
operated by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited, which is 
entitled to the gross receipts of the undertaking in consideration of a guarantee of 
this Company's present and future Debenture Stocks and dividends on the 
Guaranteed Stocks and Shares. 

The net receipts of the whole system worked by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway Company, Limited, since the 1st July, 1904, the date on which the 
guarantee came into force, are shown by the following table :— 


| | 
| 1904°1905.| 1905-1906. 1906-1907. 1907-1908, | 1908-1909. 1909-1910, 


ing the erection of Bonded Werdogem, which will make Bahia Blanca a port of call 
of some of the principal steamship lines. a : 
The Senceal Mectane reports by cable, under date of the 14th instant, as follows : 
** Wheat and linseed receipts will probably exceed those of last year. Maize has 
snffered severely from drought, but as it compares with a bad crop in our zone last 
year, when gross receipts were £64.965, the diminution from this cause is unim- 
t. Wine vintage promises excellent results and assures increased business. 
The proceeds of the present issue will be appropriated towards repayment of ba 
capital advances by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limit 
which, on the 31st D ber, 1910, ted to 42,352,647 8s. rd., and will be 
applied by that Company towards the cost and equipment of branch lines at a 
under construction, the purchase of rolling stock, and the general requirements 

A preference in the allotment as regards so per cent. of this Issue will be given, 
to applications received before the actual closing of the list from existing Guaran’ 
Stock and Shareholders of this Company, and to Preference Stockholders and 
Ordinary Stock and Shareholders of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway 

Applications on the form pg ee | this Prospectus, together with the 
deposit of £5 per cent., should be forwarded to the don Joint Stock Bank 
Limited, 5 Princes Street, London, E.C , or to Martin’s Bank, Limited, 68 Lombard 
Street, London, > 

If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction. Should 
a smaller amount be allotted than applied for, the surplus paid on application will 
be appropriated towards the balance due on allotment. Non-payment of any instal- 
ment upon the due date will render the amount previously paid liable to forfeiture. 

Application will in due course be made to obtain a Stock Exchange quotation 


| for this Issue. 


Company, Dashwood House, 9 


licati ay be obtained at the Offices of the 

E.C., or of the Bankers, and of 

Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price & Pott, 57 Old Broad Street, E.C., the Brokers of 
pm all the contracts made by the Company in the ordinary course of busi- 


ness, the following have been entered into within the two years immediately preced- 


i te hereof :— 

_- A Contract dated 20th May, 1909, and made between the Company 
and Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price & Pott, for underwriting an issue of 
100,000 guaranteed shares for a commission of 430,020, which commission 
was su uentl id. 

December, 1909, and 15th November, rgro, and 
made between the Company and the Buenos Ayres and Pacitic Railway 
Company, Limited. 

A Contenst dated 16th February, 1911, and made between the Company 
and Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price & Pott, for underwriting the present 
issue at the rate of three per cent. on the amount of such issue. 

Every Member of the Company is entitled on a poll to one vote for every share 
or every £10 Stock in the capital of the Company held by him. " 

The draft Trust Deed securing this issue and the above Contracts may be inspected 
at the Offices of the Solicitors on any day while the List remains open, between’the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. p : 

A Brokerage at Ph pel of a quarter per cent. will be paid by the Company on 
allotments made in respect of applications bearing a Broker's stamp. 

Registered Offices : — 

Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
17th February, 1911. 


Trustees for the Four and a half per Cent. Second Debentura Stock. 
JOHN SOAME AUSTEN. 
PREMIER INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Director. 
THE RT. HON. LORD ST. DAVIDS (Chairman). 
PAGET P. MOSLEY. 
EDWARD NORMAN. 
F. O. SMITHERS. 
M. VAN RAALTE. 
Bankers. 

THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Lim1TeEp,5, Princes Street, London, E.C. 
MARTIN'S BANK, Limitrep, 68 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Bankers in Argentina, 

THE ANGLO SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, Limrrep. 
Solicitors. 

ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C - 


Brokers. 
SHEPPARDS, PELLY, PRICE & POTT, 57 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Auditors. 
TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO., 41 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
Secretary.—F. SANDERS. 


& 
Gross Receipts... 1,913,760 | 2,392,943 3,063,547 , 3,655,772 4 134,487 | 4,294,432 


Workin 
4138,370 | 1,408,206 | 1,892,542 2,300,782 2,575,943 2,465,253 
| | 
Net Receipts £775,390 | £948,737 |41,171,005 £1,354,990 41,558,544 £1,829,179 


Since 30th June last the estimated gross receipts of the whole Pacific system for 
the 32 weeks ended 11th instant are £2,694,621, against £2,383,981, an increase of 
£310,640 ; but as the receipts from the Company's materials, which are conveyed at 
= ae by £105,059, the increase in gross receipts from public traffic amounts 
to £415, 5 

_The annual sum required to meet the interest on the present issue, when fully 
paid is £45,coo, and the balance of Revenue of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway 
Company, Limited, at the 30th June last, after meeting all Dzbenture Interest and 
Guaranteed Charges, was £748,118 15s. 7d. 

Since this Company’s Railway has been worked by the Buenos Ayres and 
Pacific Railway Company, Limited, 483 miles of new line have been constructed 
and a large zone opened up to agricultural development. To meet the additional 
traffic the original Mole at Bahia Blanca has been replaced by extensive Port works, 
with berths for nine ocean-going steamers and elevators erected for the quick 
despatch of cereals. 

he Company owns the Produce Market in Bahia Blanca, where large quantities 
of skins, wool and hides are warehoused, and is also largely interested foancially in 
the development of the Electric Tram service, Water Works and Electric Light 
Companies, which serve the needs of an increasing population. 

he growing importance of Bahia Blanca as one of the principal ports of the 
Argentine Republic is shown by the fact that the National Government is consider- 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


BAHIA BLANCA AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Issue of 
41,000,000 44 per CENT. SECOND DEBENTURE STOCK. 


To the Directors of the BAHIA BLANCA AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 

aving paid to your Bankers the sum of @ Geposit 
of Five per cent. on application for £ per Cent. 
Debenture Stock of the Bahia Blanca and North Western Railway Company, 
Limited, I request that this amount may be allotted to me, and I agree to 
the same or any smaller amount that may be allotted to me upon the terms of the 
Prospectus dated 17th February, rgr1. 


Ordinary Sig snide 
Name (in full)* Mie 
Address 


February, r9rz. 
*Please state if ‘‘ Reverend ” or other distinctive description, and in the case of a 
lady, whether “‘ married ” or “‘ spinster. 
This form is to be filled up and forwarded to the London soe Stock Book, 
Limited, 5 Princes Street, London, -.C., or Martin’s Bank, ited, 68 Lomi 
Street, London, E.C. 


‘ 
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A Prospectus is being issued which states, amongst other things, that :— 

Shareholders wiil be given a preference (in proportion to their 
holdings) in the allotment of shares in any Subsidiary Companies which 
may be formed by the Parent Company. 

None of the Shares now offered for Subscription have been under- 
written. 

The Subscription List will open on Monday, the 20th day of 
February, 1911, and will close on or before Wednesday, the 22nd day 
of February, 1911, for both Town and Country. 

A Copy of the Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint 
Stock Companies. 


THE DANUBE MINING 


CONCESSION, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908. 


CAPITAL - =- £240,000 
Divided into 240,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of which 
60,857 have already been applied for, and allotted, at par ; 
80,000 Shares will be allotted to the Vendor Syndicate in part 
payment of £90,000, the purchase consideration ; and 


the remaining Mat 
59,143 Shares are now offered for Subscription at par. 


240,000 
Payable : 2/6 per Share on Application ; 
2/6 on Allotment ;? 
5/- ~ One Month after Allotment ; 


and the balance in calls, not exceeding &/- per Share, as and when 
required, at intervals of not less than two months. 

Shareholders will be entitled to require Share Warrants to Bearer 
to be issued in respect of any Fully-paid Shares held by them upon 
payment of the Stamp Duty and usual fees. 


DIRECTORS: 

‘CAPTAIN SOMERSET SAUNDERSON, J.P., Castle Saunderson, 
Belturbet, Ireland. : 

WILLIAM J. BARNETT, F.G.S., M.I.M.M., 3 London Wall 
Buildings, London, E.C. (Director of Great Cobar, Ltd.). 

HON. JAMES CRICHTON, 9 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., 
Merchant (Underdown & Crichton, Ltd.). , } 

HENRY HEFTI (General Manager of La Banque Latine), Palais 2, 
Avenue Smardan, Bucharest (late Manager of The Crédit- 
Lyonnais, Paris and Madrid, and of The Crédit Mobilier, 
Paris). 

COUNT CAESAR von WARTENSLEBEN, Schillercolonnade, 
Charlottenburg, Germany, and 41 Pall Mall, London, S.W. : 

FRIEDRICH von PILIS, 54 Queen Anne’s Gate, St. James’s, 
London, S.W. (late Director of The Norddeutscher Lloyd 
Steamship Co., Ltd.). 


Advisory Committee in Austria: 

COUNT JOSEPH THUN HOHENSTEIN (Imperial and Royal 
Chamberlain), 6 Friedlaenderstrasse, Reichenberg, Bohemia. 

OSCAR SONNLECHNER (Mimng Engineer, Director of the 
Humboldt Maschinenbau-Anstalt, Limited), 28 Wiedener Guertel, 
Vienna, IV. 

LUDWIG ST. RAINER, Imperial Councillor (Director of the 
Ratausberg Gold Mine, Judge, and sworn expert of the High 
Court, Vienna, for Mining Matters), Mining Engineer, 
4 Duerergasse, Vienna, VI. : 

ERNST JACOBS (Director of the Benz Werke), 14 Kaernthnerring, 
Vienna, I. | 

Arrangements are also being made for the establishment of Local 
Committees in the other Countries where the Company's properties 
are situated. | 


BANKERS : | 
BARCLAY & COMPANY, LIMITED, 54 Lombard Street, E. C. 
and Branches. 

THE;COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, 
62 Lombard Street, London, E.C. ; Edinburgh, and Branches. 
Transport Agents: HEINECKE & WAGNER, 8 Adolfsplatz, 

Hamburg. 
SOLICITORS : 
BRANDON & NICHOLSON, 5 Suffolk Place, Pall Mall, S.W.., 
and 6 Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 
LEGAL ADVISER IN AUSTRIA: 

Dr. THEODOR RITTER von GUNESCH (Legal Adviser to the 
Imperial Austrian Court), 2 Akadamie-Strasse, Vienna. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER: 

WILLIAM J. BARNETT, F.G.S., M.I.M.M., 

3 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 


BROKERS : 
SPENCER THORNTON & CO., 822 & 823 Salisbury House, E C 
AUDITORS : 


DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 
5 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 


SECRETARY & REGISTERED OFFICE: 


STENTIFORD, F.C.LS., 1 Broad Street Place, E.C. ! 


H. 


>? 
<<< 


THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the above Company will be held at the 
City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, in the City of London, 
on Tuesday, the 21st day of February, 1911, at 12 o'clock 
noon, when the subjoined Resolution will be proposed as an 
Extraordinary Resolution, viz :— 

‘* That the Capital of the Company be increased to £4, 500,000 
by the creation of 1,250,000 new Shares of £1 each to be called 
Second Preference Shares, and that the following provisions in 
regard thereto shall have effect, that is to say :— 

‘*1, The said Second Preference Shares shall carry a 
fixed Cumulative Preferential Dividend at the rate of Six per 
cent. per annum on the Capital for the time being paid up 
thereon, and such Dividend shall be paid as nearly as may be 
half-yearly on the 1st day of April and the 1st day of October 
in each year. 

**2. The said Second Preference Shares shall rank for 
Dividend next after the 1,250,000 existing Preference Shares 
and in priority to the Ordinary Shares for the time being in 
the Capital of the Company. 

‘€3. The said Second Preference Shares shall, in a 
winding up, be entitled to rank both as regards Capital and 
also as regards Dividend (up to the commencement of the 
winding up whether declared or not) next after the 1,250,000 
existing Preference Shares and in priority to the Ordinary 
Shares, but shall not be entitled to any further participation 
in the profits or surplus assets.” 

AND NOTICE IS HEREBY ALSO GIVEN that a further 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the above Company will be 
held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, in the City of 
London, on Thursday, the 9th day of March, 1911, at One 
o’clock in the afternoon for the purpose of receiving a Report 
of the proceedings at the above-mentioned Meeting, and of 
confirming, if thought fit, as a special Resolution the above- 
mentioned Resolution. 

Dated this 11th day of February, 1911. 

By Order of the Board, 
HERBERT C. PORTER, 
8 OLD JEwrRy, LoNpDoN, E.C. Secretary 

N.B. Copies of a circular dated 11th February, 1911, issued 
by the Company, can be obtained on application at the 
Company’s offices. 


A Full Prospectus will appear in the Daily Press on Monday. 


NO PART OF THIS ISSUE HAS BEEN OR WILL BE 
UNDERWRITTEN. 
The LIST of APPLICATIONS WILL OPEN on MONDAY, the 2oth day of 
FEBRUARY, 1o11, aud WILL CLOSE on or before noon on THURSDAY 
the 23rd day of FBBRUARY, 1911. 
A Copy of this Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock 


Companies. 
GRAND INSURANCE COMPANY,L 
Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, tg08. , 


ORISED CAPITAL £130,000 
Divided as follows : 


100,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of 5s. each; 35,000 6 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each ; 70,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 

ISSUE OF 

seeeee 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of i each. 

50,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each: 


(At a premium of rs. per Share in respect of £1 Shares, and 3d. per Share in respect 
of 5s. Shares 
The Preference Shares rank both as regards Dividend and as to Capital in priority 
to the Ordinary Shares. PAYABLE: 


4&1 Shares 5s. Shares 

On Application 6d. s. 6d. 

Allotment (including Premium) 3s. 6d. 2s. 9d. 
nm May ist, 1911 ... mb 2s. 6d. 


On August ist, 1911 6d. 

It is not anticipated that any furthér calls will be made on the £1 Shares. The 
Shares are issued at a nominal premium in order to defray the expenses in connection 
with this issue. 

Directors. 
COUNCILLOR C. MILLER, Wholesale Confectioner, 3 Grimsby Road, 
Cleethorpes (Chairman). 
RALPH G. SCOTT, Manager of Steel Works, Melrose, Roundhay, Leeds 
(Vice-Chairman). 
G. DOWNES, Motor Garage Managing Director, Harehills Avenue, Leeds. 
ARTHUR A. PRATT, M.D., Ferngrove, Hainton Avenue, Grimsby. 
WALTER N. BARKER, Wholesale Grocer, Potternewton, Leeds. 
GEORGE RAWNSLEY, Insurance Inspector, 3 Ardwick Terrace, Pontefract. 
D. WALKER, Managing Director, 68 Avenue Hill, Harehills, Leeds. 

W. ATKINSON, Managing Director, St. Aubyns, Kirkstall, Leeds. , 
BANKERS—NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, 
Leeds, London, and Branches. 

AUDITORS —W. B. PEAT & CO., Chartered Accountants, 11 Ironmonger 
Lane, London E.C. ; Central Bank Chambers, Leeds ; and at Middlesbrough. 
SOLICITORS—SCATCHERD, HOPKINS, MIDDLEBROOKS and BRIG- 
HOUSE, Prudential Buildings, Leeds. 
BROKERS—HUNT, COX & CO., Pinners’ Hall, London, E.C., and Stock 
Exchange. 

CHIEF MEDICAL REFEREE—ARTHUR A PRATT, M.D., Grimsby. 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS—D. WALKER and W. ATKINSON. 
SECRETARY—D. WALKER, Jun. 

REGISTERED OFFICES—12 ALBION PLACE, LEEDS. ie 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained from the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, 
or from the Company. 


| 
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The Saturday Review. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. ArnswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of -Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 


in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 
on :— 


Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 


The Submarine. 
Plant Associations. 
Strange Extinct Animals. 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. 


Origin of the Solar System. The Spectroscope and Spectra. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Réntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. | The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


ELEGANT ... SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 
STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTs. 


‘* Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

‘ At the first signt of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

‘‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

‘* Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is complete in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. The 6 volumes now ready. < name on 


Ml possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached 


Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. to send 5s. per month 


six volumes are paid for. 


win 


6 It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE. & CO., Ltd., will publish next week the 


MOST IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY OF RECENT YEARS 


SIR WILLIAM BUTLER 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


With 4 Portraits in Photogravure. Extra demy 8vo, 168. net. 
The vclume forms an exhaustive self-revelation of the great 
WRITER, POLITICIAN, and SOLDIER. 


Comtents :—Foreword—Early Recollections ; the Irish Famine—Orders for India, Burmah—From Rangoon to Madras—Aldershot— 
The Channel Islands—In Canada—Under Wolseley—Fenians—Paris in her Agony—Ashanti—The Wolseley Gang—Start for Natal ; 
with Wolseley Again—The Tugela—South Africa in 1875—At the War Office—First Meeting with Gordon—Marriage—The Zulu War 
—In Africa, Assistant Adjutant General in Natal—Majuba—Egypt ; Tel el Kebir—To the Saskatchewan Again— Back to Egypt ; Gordon’s 
Death—In Ireland, Pa:nell—Command at Alexandria—Palestine—South Africa, Mr. Cecil Rhodes—Difficulties of South African 
Command— Warnings to the Government—The Bloemfontein Conference—Some Interesting Letters—Views and Deductions— 
Resignation of the Command—Afterword. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


** A live record of actual experience and of the observations of a keen student of human nature.”—Zvening News. 


ACROSS tHe ROOF of tHE WORLD 


A Vivid Account of Travel, Exploration, and Sport on the 
PAMIRS and in CHINESE TURKESTAN, MONGOLIA, and SIBERIA. 


By P. T. ETHERTON, F.R.G.S. 


Fully illustrated with Photogravures and Maps. 16s. net. 


E “* 1f the human nature in this narrative proves most interesting to some, others of sporting tastes will be fascinated with the record of Mr. Etherton's 
big-ga me shooting in the forest-clad glens of the Thian Shan and the Altai Mountains.”— Daily Chronicle. 


PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK 


BERNARD SHAW’S LATEST BOOK 
THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. 


_ Contents :—Preface on Doctor’s Dilemma— Preface on Marriage and Divorce—Getting Married—Preface on Censorship—The 
Showing up of Blanco Posnet. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MAURICE BARING, the author of ‘‘ Dead Letters,” has just issued, through Messrs. Constable, a new volume entitled 
DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS. = 2/6 net. 


Wit and scholarship are combined in these burlesque dramas based upon the author's amazing historical reconstructions from such varied materials as “‘ The 
Aulis Difficulty,” ‘* Calpurnia’s Dinner Party,” ‘‘ Don Juan’s Failure,” ‘‘ Tbe Death of Alexander,” and ‘‘ The Rehearsal.” 


AN IMPERIAL DEMOCRATIC POLICY. Francis Francis. 
Paper, 1/- net; Cloth, 1/6 net. 


A Remarkable Travel Book through unknown Central Africa. 
FROM HAUSALAND TO EGYPT. By Dr. Karl Kumm. 
With go Illustrations, including Coloured Plates and Maps. 16s, net. 


_ AtHEN&um : ‘‘ What compels admiration is the grit of the man. Dr. Kumm went through unopened country; cut his way through unknown forests ; 
bridged rivers declared to be impassable and kept his carriers together in spite of hunger, fear and the torments of the tropics. One will find few finer 
examples of cool daring and splendid endurance than in Dr. Kumm’s record. The account of the German administration is not pleasant reading. . . . they 
employ firced or slave labour habitually.” 


THE NEW LAOKOON. An Essay on the Confusion of the Arts. 
By Prof. IRVING BABBITT, of Harvard University. 6s. net. 
Discusses suggestive Word Painting, Programme Music, Colour-Erudition, &c., and in general the modern confusion of the 


arts by the so-called return to the primitive. 
“Virile in thought and style and based on ar. astounding knowledge of such facts as are required, this work is a fitting protest against hyper-aesthetic 


pte te for twenty years. One may differ widely from the author's conclusions, 
but no one can fail to be struck by his boldness, brilliancy and originality."— Westminster Review. 
“The most important publication of the year in the field of Aesthetics.”—Literarisches Echo (Berlin). 
SIXTINE ROME J. A. F. Orbaan 7/6 net New Six Shilling Fiction 
THE SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY Lyman Abbott 4/6 net HE SIEGE OF THE SEVEN 
LAFCADIO HEARN: The SUITORS Meredith Nicholson 
" FORTUNA CHANCE James Prior 
Japanese Letters of Elizabeth Bisland 12/- net CLEVER BETSY Clara Louise Burnham 
GLENBERVIE JOURNALS = WalterSichel 10/6 net CHAINS (2nd Impression) Edward Noble 
EMANCIPATION OF ENCLISH F. Warre Cornish 
WOMEN W. Lyon Blease 6/— net PESLINED WITH 
THE (2nd Impression) Una L. Silberrad 
WINTER QUEEN Marie Hay 12/6 net A DESERTED HOUSE __ Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
(ard_Impression) MEDDLINGS OF EVE (3s. 6d.) Hopkins 


LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 


Printed for the Proprietors tea my & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by REGINALD Waserse Paces, at the Office, ro King Street, 


Garden, in the Parish of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 18 February, 1911. 
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